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Editor's Comment 



THE BRADFORD PAPERS ANNUAL is designed to promote scholarly writing, 
applied research findings and innovative programs and activities in experiential educa- 
tion. 

Experiential education includes areas such as camping, outdo(»' education, recrea* 
tion, challenge and adventure programming. In addition, the ANNUAL considers 
generic articles that have ^plication to the experiential education field. For example, 
articles that have application to human interaction, group developement, risk taking, 
behavior, research design, management principles, etc., as they may translate to experi- 
ential education programs may be appropriate for inclusion in the ANNUAL. 

The Bradford Papers Annual is one of the first refereed publications in the 
experiential field. Each article submitted undergoes extensive peer review by a minimum 
of three members of the Editonal Review Board. We invite your comments on the value 
of this new journal and hope that readers will be encouraged to support this new effort 
through article submissions and word of mouth promotion. 

Gary M. Robb, Editor 
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Gender Issues in Outdoor Adventure 
Programming: An Outdoor Leader- 
ship Model Exploring Gender, Per- 
sonality Soft Skills Training and 
Leadership Style of Outdoor Leaders 

Natalie L. Hartley 
Daniel R. WUliams 

This article is concerned with the theory behind a research project done on leadership 
in outdoor adventure programming. An outdoor leadership model was developed to 
explore the relaticnahip of gender, personality, soft skills training and leadership styles 
of outdoor leaders and their students' course outcomes. The study examined 29 
instructors and their students (total 79) who participated on a 23-day Colorado Outward 
Bound School standard mountain course. 

Multiple regression analysis, t tests, chi-square, and Pearson correlation coefficients 
were used to analyze statistical relationships among the variables. Within the limitations 
of this study, the following conclusions were indicated. The personality traits and soft 
skills training of instructors were associated with the students' course outcomes. 
Leadership style was not. Personality was associated with soft skills training. A trend 
emerged that gender had some effect on leadership style. 

Recommendations for the experiential education field, in general, include the devel- 
opment of a soft training curriculum fcr outdoor leaders and the careful assigment of 
instructor pairs to courses to ensure a balance of personality traits and soft skills/hard 
skills. 

KEYWORDS: Outdoor Adventure Programming: Outdoor Leadership Variables 
Model. 



In the Experietial Education field, there 
is a twofold debate emerging concerning 
leadership. One aspect addresses the issue 
of gender awareness and the development 
of male and female characteristics in lead- 



ers. The other aspect concerns the possible 
imbalance of hard skills and soft skills of 
leaders. Both aspects are current issues for 
Outward Bound schools as well. 



Dr. Natalie L. Bartley is presently the Management Training Center Coordinator at 
the Model Outdoor Recreation Program for the Air Force, at the Mountain Home Air 
Force Base in Idaho. She received her Ed.d.from the University of Utah in Recreation 
and Leisure. 

Dr. Daniel R. Williams is presently an Assistant Professor at the University of Utah's 
Department of Recreation and Leisure. He received his Ph.d.from the University of 
Minnesota in Forest Resources. 
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Masculinity and Femininity 

Though the outdoors have traditionally 
been depicted as a male domain, there is an 
increasing number of women students and 
women leaders. Gender issues are starting 
to come to the forefront These issues 
include: the establishment of expected 
group and individual brehavior, sex-role 
modeling, the combining of feminine and 
masculine values, "gender issues" aware- 
ness training for staff, participants' im- 
pression of leaders' soft skills and hard 
skills, and the role of gender related per- 
sonality traits in program philosophy and 
leaders' behavior. Knapp (1985) felt that 
the Exp>eriential Education profession 
should explore whether gender related per- 
sonality characteristics should be devel- 
oped in the leaders and the participants and 
how these characteristics could be devel- 
oped. 

The concept of psychological androg- 
yny dates back to the Orient and the Occi- 
dent (Marecek, 1979). Androgyny, the 
combination of the best of stereotypically 
male and female traits for maximum 
adaptability, has only recently been sug- 
gested as healthy. It is suggested "that 
traditional ideas of gender-appropriate- 
ness constrain men and women from de- 
veloping broad flexible behavior reper- 
toires and thereby limit human adaptabil- 
ity" (Marecek, 1 979, p. 24 1). An androgy- 
nous leader would be able to respond to 
participants in ways that are not rigidly 
assigned to either sex. The ideal outdoor 
leader would attempt to encourage student 
growth in personality domains of both 
masculine and feminine traits. 

Bern's (I9';4a, 1974b, 1981) work on 
the Androgyny theo y and Gender Schema 
theory suggests that males and females 
acquire a cognitive structure (schena) of a 
network of associations that are connected 
to concepts of masculinity ard feminity. 
Gender schema are standards by which 
people evaluate their own sex. There are 
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differences between individuals in the 
strength of their gender schema and in the 
extent to which masculinity or femininity 
is reflected in their attiutdes, attributes, 
behavior and evaluation of gender related 
events in their lives. Thus, an outdoor 
leader's gender schema might influence 
his or her leadership style and the experi- 
ence that participants have on a course. 
The Androgyny theory and Gender 
Schema theory may have implications for 
counseling skills, trdningforoutdoor lead- 
ers and instructors, and for program design 
and implementation. 

Soft Skills and Hard Skills 

Knapp (1985) suggested that "one goal 
must be to develop well-balanced leaders 
who can demonstrate both hard and soft 
skills with equal conpetence" (p.l7). Soft 
skills canbethoughtof asthecompetencies 
necessary for effective interpersonal help- 
ing skills, as opposed to hard skills which 
are technical competencies in mountain- 
eering, first aid, logistics, and others. Soft 
skills presumedly are used by the outdoor 
leaders to teach or help the participant to 
develop psychosocial coping skills and are 
sometimes perceived as being gender re- 
lated. 

Larson (1984) referred to the importance 
of soft skills, stating that psychological 
skills training is a reflection of a fundamen- 
tal shift occuiring between human services 
and the larger society. The public is in- 
creasing its interest and desire for psycho- 
logical and other personal growth services. 
Thus, in the context of experiential educa- 
tion, students may come to an outdow 
adventure program with a desire to learn 
skills to enhance quality of their own 
and others' lives and solve problems, not 
just to acquire technical outdoor skills. 

Psychosocial coping skills help students 
to adapt and perform in a variety of situ- 
ations (Larson 1984). Specific psychoso- 
cial coping skills that are appropriate to 
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teach in outdooor leadership situations 
include relaxation, active listening, plan- 
ning, and asseitiveness. Many of these 
skills involve problem-solving skills. In 
experiential education programs, students 
might look to male instructors for some 
skills and to female instiiictors for irJier 
skiUs. 

Outward Bound is one well-known pro- 
gram that addresses persoanl growth and 
self-awareness issues. The Outward 
Bound School's major goal is to create an 
environment (physically, socially, and 
psychologically) conducive to enabling 
students to learn more about themseh'es 
and their potential, and to develop self- 
confidence and compassion through expe- 
riences in group communication and de: i- 
sion making, and through coping with fear, 
uncertainty, and stress. Many other out- 
door programs have been developed 
around the Outward Bound philosophy. 

An attempt to identify the soft skills for 
outdooi leaders was made by Buell (1983) 
and include counseling, human service, 
and human development competencies. 
Buell described these competencies as the 
abilityof leaders to vork with othtrhu Man 
beings. A supportive and helping relation- 
ship is developed through the use of spe- 
cific helping and counseling skiUs rmd 
principles. The outdx)r leader has the 
ability to assist during psychological cri- 
sis. Buell warned that leaders need to 
know the difference between counseling 
and therapy and to stay within their level of 
training and experience. Outdoor leaders 
and instructors, through the i^nensive Cvm- 
tact with the participants and ihe relation- 
ships d.*.veloped during a^d outdoor ad- 
ventKfC prc'^win, have a grear pote:»'iial for 
using their uYa skills to teach their partici- 
pants psychosocial coping skills. 

Swiderski (1987) proposed that hard 
skills, soft skills, and conceptual skills are 
aspects of competent outdoor leaders. He 
suggested that soft skills and conceptual 
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skills are neglected components of Oi ^ 
door Leadership Outdooor leaders ci'ii 
have an impact upon their participant^^' 
potential for personal growth. This may be 
done unknowingly through the leaders' 
personalities and gender, or fhrough the 
consicious aH)licaiton of their 50)1 orJJIs. 
The importance of soft skills can be under- 
stood in reference to Rogers* \hv%y of the 
role of a counsleor or helper. Caii Rogers, 
the well-known counseling theorist, out- 
lined the facilitative conditions that help to 
create a nonthreatening atmosphere which 
allows for self-explcwation and the in- 
creased likeihoc j of change in self-con- 
cept(Long, 1978). These conditions can be 
created on an outdoor course and include 
empathic understanding, respect, and 
genuineness. 

Walsh and Golins (1976) summarized 
the diverse skills that outdoor leaders are 
required io use: 

By necessity of running operations in a 
special enviroment, such as the outdoors, 
the instructor is a trainer....He must be able 
to transmit the skills necessary for func- 
tioning in the enviorment. Not only must 
he be technically proficient at the skill en- 
countered in negotiating the physical envi- 
ronment, he must be able to facilitate the 
affective growth of the individuals through 
their mastery of skills. This requires the 
ability to be emphatic, genuine, concrete, 
and confrontive when necessary, (p. 11) 

Outdoor Leadership 

Buell (1983) reflects the thoughts of 
many writers in the leisure service profes- 
sion concerning the importance of leader- 
ship when he stated: "Leadership is the 
singL most critical aspect of conducting 
outdoor programs: (p.l). Currently there 
seenis to be an increasing interest in evalu- 
ating outdoor programs and leadership in 
order to provide qualitative/quantitative 
documentation (Hendy, 1976: Easely, 
1986; Phipps, 1988; and Tisdel, 1986). 
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The study of leadership theories is pott»n- 
tially valuable In the evaluation of outdoor 
leadership and the understanding of the 
interrelatedness of gender and soft skills 
and leadership. 

It apik^ that numerous theories exist 
that attempt to exj lain either the facts in- 
volved in emergence leadership or in the 
nature of leadership and its consequences. 
Many models have been proposed which 
attempt to reconsti-uct the dynamics of 
leadership using selected variables 
tt jught to be involved in leadership. 

A brief survey of the leadership theories 
include: greatman theories, trait theories, 
environmental theories, personal-situa- 
tional theories, psychoanalytic theories, 
leader role theory, role attainment theory, 
reinforced change theory, pathgoal theory, 
contingency theory, humanistic theories, 
exchange theory, behavioral theories, and 
attribution theory. Bass (1981) suited that 
every procedure known to social science in 
general has been applied to the study of 
leadership. 

The Ohio State Leadership Studies 
spurred a variety of theories on leadership 
styles and reseach investigations to test the 
theories. The study of leader behaviors 
became a major focus. Many researchers 
used various terms to describe a leader 
with high concern for Jie group's goal, in- 
cluding task oriented, concerned foi pro- 
duction, goal achieving, work-facilitation 
and goal emphasizing, production ori- 
ented,, and production emphasizing. The 
above terms t^escribe the dimensions of 
initiation of structure as identified in the 
Ohio State Leadership Studies. SL-nilarly, 
many terms have been used tc describe a 
leader witii a high concern about the group 
member including emphasizing employ- 
ees, relations-oriented, concerned for 
group maintenance, concerned for people, 
interaction-oriented, and in need of affili- 
ation. These it;ms described the dimen- 
sion of considei:.Jon, as identified in tiie 
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Ohio State Leadership Studies (Bass, 
1981). Leaders differ in tiieir concern for 
group goals and concern about group 
members, and in tiie metiiods tiiey use to 
pursue group goals and attempt to maintain 
positive open relations witii followers. 

The Ohio State Leadership Studies have 
isolated two dimensions that describe 
leader behavior consideration (person) 
and initiating of strucUire (task). These 
terms have become widely used and many 
studies have been produced. The behav- 
ioral dimensions are frequently measured 
by one or more of the Ohio State Leader- 
ship Scales which include tiie Leadership 
Behavior Description Questionnaire 
(LBDQ), the Leadership Description 
Questionnaire -Form XII (LBDQ-XII), the 
Supervisory Behavior Description Ques- 
tionnaire (SBDQ), and tiie Leadership 
Opinion Questionnaire (LOQ). The Lead- 
ership Scales could have potential applica- 
tion to tiie measurement of outdoor leader- 
ship styles. The work of Sergiovanni, 
Melzcus, and Burden (1969) and tiie work 
of Pfeiffer and Jones (1974) are two ex- 
amples of adaptations of tiie Leadership 
Scales for understanding individuals' lead- 
ership styles in tiie work place. 

A tiieoretical model of outdoor leader- 
ship was develc^ (Bartley, 1987) in 
order lo investigate the potential relation- 
ship between gender, gender schema (per- 
sonality), previous soft skills training, 
leadership style and course outcome. The 
leadership model is presented in Figure 1. 
There are positive traits from botii sexes 
tiiat are need in tiie used of solft skills by an 
outdoor leader or instructor. Valued mas- 
culine traits would include risk taking, ini- 
tiating, and assertion. Valued feminine 
traits include, caring, express'»r:g feelings, 
empatiiizing and intuition. What roie do 
such traits play in determining soft skills, 
leadership style and participants* course 
outcomes? 



Personality | 




Leadership Style^ — ► 



Soft Skills Training 




Course Outcome 



1 



Rgure 1. A model of outdoor leadership 



Methods 

Variablfts in the Model 

The Qfiflder variable reflects the in- 
creased interest of practitioners and re- 
searchers in how gender interacts 'vith 
leadership styles and leader effectiveness. 
Gender is hypothesized to act on course 
outcome indirectly. Personaltiy and train- 
ing are thought to act cxi course outcomes 
directly and Cirough leadership sty'e. 

The Personality variable reflects the tra- 
ditional use of personality traits in leader- 
ship research. The applicaiton of the 
Gender Schema Theory through the use of 
the Bem Sex Role Inventory, a measur- 
ment of sex-typed and androgynous indi- 
viduals, has not been researched with om 
door leaders but has implications for lead- 
ership style, training, and course out- 
comes. 

The Soft Skiik Training variable refers 
to the previous soft skills training, educa- 
tion, and experience of the leader. This 
was measured using a questionnaire devel- 
oped expecially for this model. The type of 
training needed for effective leadership 
and the relationship of training to course 
outcomes is generating great concern 
among practitioners and among research- 
ers. 

The Leadership Stvle variable is theo- 
rized in this model to be a composite of the 
above three variables which have been 
isolated for analysis in this study based on 
theoretical agruments from researchers 
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and practitioners. Leadership style was 
represented using the Task and Persons 
Leadership Style modification of the 
LBDQ Initiation of Sturcture and Consid- 
eration Model. This conceptualization of 
leader behavior has a long history in re- 
search application, with valid and reliable 
test instruments based on thii Jieory. 

The criterion variable Course Outpom^ 
represents the interactive effects of the four 
above predictor variables. Course out- 
come, as perceived and measured by the 
course participants, is the most critical 
consideration of the effect of leadership 
and the relationship of leadership in the 
achievement of a programs' goals. If the 
participants gain in the targeted areas, then 
the programs* goals have been met The 
leader^ihip provided by the program may 
stroiigly influence the reali/aiton of pro- 
gram goals. Course Outcome was meas- 
ured with the Outward Bound Impact 
Study Inventories, resulting in six sum- 
mated subscales. 

This study was an exploratory attempt to 
understand the role of gender-related per- 
sonality traits and soft skills on outdoor 
leadership style and course outcomes. The 
model was an overs implificatiou of leader- 
ship; however, it is not intended to serve a 
model of the complex and dynamic leader- 
ship situation or process, histead, it was 
designed to examine major variables that 
have been previously ignored in outdoor 
leadership efforts, and are variables of 
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practitioners* current concerns. 

To investigate the relationship of the 
variables in the model shown in Figure 1, 
an exploratory field study was conducted 
on twenty-nine mountain course instruc- 
tors at the Colorado Outard Bound 
Schoool (COBS) during the 1986 sea^^^ 
The instructors were precourse tested o«i 
the Outward Bound Intact Study (OBIS) 
Inventory, the Bem Personality Inventory, 
the Leadership Behavior Questionnaire, 
Form Xn (LBDQ-XII), and Soft Skills 
Background (3uestionn?ire. Seventy-nine 
students attending the COBS 23-day 
mountain courses served as the raters of 
the ini*tructor leadership style and as rater? 
of their own individual perception of their 
course experiences. Tlie students com- 
plet^4 the precourse OBIS Inventory, then 
the postcourse OBIS Inventory to assess 
course outcomes, coupled with the LBDQ- 
XXn on thier instructors. The five super- 
viscM:s of the instructors also completed 
postcourse OBIS and LBDQ on the in- 
structCHrs. 

Results 

As general profile, instructors in the 
study had a relatively high level of educa- 
tion, were in their late 20's, had p^vious 
experience as an Outward Bound instruc- 
iot or assistant and were somewhat similar 
to the instructors who participated in an 
earlier OBIS study at the Hurricane Island 
Outward Bound School (HIOBS) in 1984 
through 1985. The student evaluators who 
participated in tlie COBS study appeared 
to be similar to the students who partici- 
pated in a similar study at HIOBS in 1984 



through 198S. Specifically, similarities 
were observ ed on 12 of the 14 personality 
variables measured by OBIS, and in the age 
of the students. 

The primary hypothesis was that leader- 
ship style, as a composite of gender, per- 
sonality, and soft skills, affects student 
course outcomes. Multiple regression 
analysis, t-tests, chi-square, and Pearson 
correlation coefficients were used to ana- 
lyze statistical relationships among the 
variables. 

Six different course outcome sub-:ales 
were u^ed to evaluate the effect of leader- 
ship sty^** gender, personality, and soft 
skills training on students' course out- 
comes. Three of the subscales were found 
to be in:^)acted by leader variables other 
than leadership style. The impacted sub- 
scales were selfdeprecation, sociability, 
and hopelessness. 

The direct effect of leadership style on 
the six course outcome subscales were not 
supported by the results of the explwatory 
field study. Variables other than leadership 
style had some effect on students' course 
outcomes. When controlling for the stu- 
dents' precourse subscale scores which 
accounted for most of the variance, instruc- 
tor personality and soft skillls training had 
small but significant direct effects on 
course outcomes. The instructs' s gender 
was found to have some effect on leader- 
ship style. 

Within the limitations of this study, the 
following findings were indicated. The 
gender schema personality traits and previ- 
ous soft skills training of the instructors 
were associated with the students' course 



L The study was part of a multiyear project known as th 0 toward Bound Impact Study 
(OBIS).. The goal of the OBIS project was to determine the impact of the standard Out- 
ymrd Bound Course. The project director was Dr. G. Christain Jernstedty Department 
of Psychology » Dartmouth College. Dr. Stephan C. Bacon, Program Research and De- 
velopment Director at the Outward Bound (USA)) national officey Dr. Jernstedty and the 
Colorado Outward Bound School made it possible for the study to contribute to the on- 
going Outward Bound Impact Study. 



outcomes. Leadership style was not sig- 
nificantly associated with the students' 
course outcomes. The gender schema 
personality traits of the instructors v/ere 
associated with soft skills training. A trend 
emerged that gender did in fact have some 
effect of leadership style. A summary of 
the results are provided in Figure 2, where 
a solid line indicates the potential direct 
influence of one variable on another. A 
broken line indicates the potential indirect 
effect, where a variable has an effect on a 
variable by influencing another variable, 
which in turn affects leadership or course 
outcome. 

Discussion 

The following recommendaticms are 
made based on the field observations of 
this author/instructor, the theoretical body 
of literature, and the analysis of the data 
from the present study. 

While the evidence is limited, it 
pears that Outward Bound schools and 
experiential education programs should 
consider actively pursuing the develop- 
ment of a soft skills training curriculum for 



instructors. The recent work of Swiderski 
(1987) has identified con^nents of soft 
skills and conceptual skills that could be 
focused on during leadership training ses- 
sions. Bacon (1983) has initiated efforts in 
soft training skills through nationally 
available workshops and the publication of 
thebook, Theronscinus Use of Metaphor 
in Outward Bound Bacon's book provides 
insight into the soft skills an instructor can 
develop in order to enhance the potential 
for the students to experience personal 
growth. While personality and gender play 
a role in course outcomes, the outdoor 
leader's soft skills abilities may have a 
greater influence on course outcomes. Soft 
skills, as an ability, has the potential to be 
learned, more so than personality and gen- 
der, or leadership style, and is more modi- 
fiable than personality and gender. 

Additional soft skills assessment 
methods need to be developed and vali- 
dated. The method could take a number of 
different forms. The Soft Skills Back- 
ground Questionnaire could be further 
developed for accuracy, COTsistency, and 
predictive ability. A subjective, qualitative 




Direct path between two variables 

Interacting with each other 

Note: S. = Significant; N.S.r Not Significant 

Rgure 2. Multiple regression andysis results: Summary of the 
relationship of leadership variables and course outcomes as 
related to hypotheses and testconciuslons. 



aM)roach, such as the use of participant ob- 
servers in the field documenting the skills 
the instructors display, could be used. 

Content analysis of instructor and/or 
student journals, with a focus on human re- 
lationship interactions or the use of situa- 
tional role-playing, with an observer rating 
the skills of the instructor displayed are 
other possibilities. 

The interaction of outdoor leadership 
style and course outcomes is still in an 
early stage of exploration. Further re- 
search in this direction is still needed. The 
task/person adaptation of the LBDO-XII 
(Sergiovanni, et al, 1969) should be con- 
sidered for usein future studies. Modifica- 
tion and revalidaton of the instrument may 
be needed to improve the readability and 
appropriateneas of the inventory to out- 
door program settings. In addition, con- 
sideration should be given to the use of 
other leadership models and inventories, 
such as die modeij> identified by Phipps 
(1988). 

The assignment of instructw pairs to 
course should be carefully considered by 
the supervise^". Striving for a potential 
balance of instructor gender, personality 
schema, leadership styles, and soft skills 
ability may have a greater impact on stu- 
dents* course outcomes than having a bal- 
ance of a male instructor and female in- 
structor. Assignment of instructor pairs 
and training can, perhaps, enhance the 
instructors* influence on students* course 
outcomes. A unique approach to the as- 
signment of instructors to students might 
be to first test the students on personality 
traits and personal needs, then on the basis 
of the results, match the students with the 
instructors whose personality traits, soft 
skills abilities, and leadership styles might 
best serve a particular group of students. 

In summary, leadership is the critical 
componentofall outdoor programs. There 
is currently some lack of certainty as to (a) 
O what competencies are needed, (b) what 
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leader styles are effective, (c) what propor- 
tion of hard skills and soft skills cause 
desire course outcomes, (d) what role an- 
drogJ^y/gender schema should play in 
program philosophy and leaders' behavior, 
and (e) what impact gender has on leaders' 
styles and course outcomes. Hopefully the 
informaton and insight gained can be used 
to further the understanding of outdoor 
leadership variables. 
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Enhancing Mixed-Gender Program- 
ming: Considerations for Experien- 
tial Educators 

Cheryl Estes 
Alan Ewert 

Experiential education organizations have traditionally conducted their programs with 
little regard to any perceived or real differences due to gender. Gender differences can 
be manifested in differences in expectations, communications, motivations, perceptions, 
and attributions for success. This paper explores these differences and their relation to 
experiential and adventure programs. A number of specific |x-ogramming considerations 
are presented which have emerged from recent research done within and outside the field 
of experiential education profession. 

KEYWORDS: Experiential education, gender, sex-role stereotyping 



As a professional who provides experi- 
ences foe others there ar? two questions 
one should ask: Should providers of expe- 
riential education be concerned with gen- 
der issues? If so, how should one provide 
programs that can maximize the benefits 
for all participants? The purpose of this 
pzper is to investigate gender issues from 
an experiential educator's perspective. 
Three areas will be addressed a discus- 
sion of salient research on gender issues 
and sex-role stereotyping; an examination 
of research that relates gender and experi- 
ential activities; and, some suggested 
implications that these findings have for 
experiential educators. 

Every person who attends an experien- 
tial program conies witii a personal history 
including different motivations, expecta- 



tions and perceptions. Just as these antece* 
dents to an adventure activity differ, so do 
the anticipated outcomes. In designing 
programs which maximize individual 
growth, differences between individuals 
must be taken into account. Educators 
readily acknowledge different program- 
ming nt?d<; for groups such as high school 
students, corporate executives, or adults 
over fifty. Experiential educators need to 
be able to draw some generalizations about 
the individuals witiiin a group as well. 
Criteria tiiat are often consideied include 
age, physical ability, intelligence, back- 
ground and gender. While all of these 
criteria are vitally important, gender re- 
lated issues are often misunderstood and 
sometimes even avoided in experiential 
programs. The issue of mixed-gender 
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programming has received increasing at- 
tention in recent articles and discussions, 
and continues to be an area open to interest 
and debate in the field (Henderson & Bi- 
aleschld, 1987; Kn^p, 1985; Yerices, 
1985). 

Attitudes regarding mixed-gender pro- 
grams can be placed on a continuum. 
Those who believe in sex-role stereotypes 
exist on one end, and those who aie very 
knowlec^eable of and sensitive to gender 
issues and needs on the other. Reality finds 
most educators somewhere in the middle: 
interested and concerned, with some 
knowledge of gender issues, and unknow- 
ing of all that could (or should) be known 
about gender issues. People are continu- 
ally growing, and becoming more aware of 
stereotypes and the influence of socializa- 
tion on lifestyles. This ixocess of change 
and growth leaves educators and partici- 
pants at different points along the contin- 
uum* In all probability, most find it more 
comfortable to stay on familiar ground 
rather than raise such potentially volatile 
issues when woricing with a mixed-gender 
group. Yet these may be issues that are 
quite relevant: a mixed-gender group 
immersed in an experience that increases 
awareness and empathy can increase 
awareness after the course when individu- 
als return to their home environment. 

Gender Differences and Sex Role Stere- 
otyping 

Men and women differ in some impor- 
tant ways that require them to be consid- 
ered both separately (as single gender 
groups) and together (as mixed gender 
groups). When individual traits are aver- 
aged, as tend to be the case in much psy- 
chological research, there are many more 
similarities than differences between men 
and women (Madin, 1986). Regardless of 
few existing differences "on the average** 
it is known that people react differendy to 
Q men and women. Beginning from birth 
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boys and girls are socialized to be different 
(Matlin, 1986). By the time one reaches 
adulthood, differences resulting from biol- 
ogy, socialization and the resulting life 
chances/expected roles affect us all (Betz, 
1987). 

Socialization processes have wide rang- 
ing influence. Wiiile some may believe 
that men and women are genetically des- 
tined to act in seemingly opposite manners, 
there are no biological theories that explain 
the majority of observed gender differ- 
ens^s (McGuinness, 1976). It is the influ- 
ence of cultural constructs such as sex-role 
stereotypes that have a more powerful in- 
fluence. We all know that "male** traits are 
those reflecting competence (such as inde- 
pendence, self-reliance, and ambition; and 
that 'female** traits are those reflecting 
v/armth and expressiveness (gentleness, 
soft-spokeness, communicativeness, and 
awareness of others). 

Sex-r(rfe Stereotypes 

Stereotypes provide us with ways to 
categCMize others and predict their behav- 
ior. They also provide barriers that inter- 
fere with seeing the true nature and poten- 
tial of individuals (Knapp, 1985). These 
barriers not only affect the way otiiers lock 
at us, but also the way we see ourselves. 
Anxiety may result in a situation where an 
encounter dictates behaviors that are in- 
compatible with one*s sex-role orientation 
(Leary, 1983). A traditional man may 
experience doubts when pressed to convey 
his feelings. Similarly, a traditionally 
feminine women may feel ^prehensive in 
a task requiring assertion. An examination 
of stereotypical sex differences in the areas 
of communication, attributions, and per- 
ceptions ix*ovides some insight into how 
stereotypical behaviors can influence par- 
ticipants in an experiential program. 

Communication. Language and conver- 
sation patterns show evidence of how 
deeply these stereotypes are embedded in 
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our lives. The same words used by men 
and women can carry different meanings. 
When a woman states a person is her 
friend, she is probably referring to some- 
one with whom she can confide in and 
share feelings. Men using the words 
"friend" more often refer to someone who 
is their buddy, that is, someone with whom 
to do things with (Richardson, 1985). 
Richardson goes on to say that by the time 
young adulthood is reached, men and 
women actually come to think differently 
and exist in two worlds of different mean- 
ing. Studies of conversations between 
men and women show some surprising 
results. Men dominate thte conversations, 
choose topics more often and account for 
up to 96% of the interruptions. Women on 
the other hand ask up to 75% of the ques- 
tions and are much less successful at 
choosing the topic for discussion (Pfieffer, 
1985). Facilitators of discussions in 
mixed-gender groups may find that effort 
spent paying attention to who talks, what 
they say , and how they say it may yield 
some interesting results. 

Attributions, Attributions made by men 
and women for their own performances 
show some distinct differences. While 
men and women have been found to be 
similar in abilities and desires for success 
men are more confident than women that 
they will be able tocomplete a task and that 
they will be satisfiec with their perform- 
ance (Nicholson, 1984). In addition, both 
men and women are more likely to attrib- 
ute a man's successes to his abilities while 
they are mcwe likely to attribute a woman's 
success to special efforts or luck (Deaux, 
1976). Cripe and Bird (1986) studied 
attributions of children in a sport setting. 
Young children attributed outcomes simi- 
larly, but by age 13, success in sport for 
girls was luck, whereas the same success 
for boys was ascribed to effort. This find- 
ing implies that by adolescence, socializa- 
tion processes were beginning to dictate 
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the ways these boys and girls viewed their 
successes. Another interesting sport re- 
lated finding was that when a boy lost to 
another boy, he would accept lack of ability 
as the cause. But when a boy lost to a girl, 
he would not accept his lack of ability as the 
cause — such a loss goes against the stere- 
otype that boys are more competent in 
sports than girls (Bird & Cripe, 1986). 

Perceptions. The way an individual 
perceives him or herself and the activities 
engaged in may be of more importance 
than the nature of the activity itself In 
studying anxiety and self-concept in Out- 
ward Bound, Koepke (1973) found that 
men and women were more similar than 
dissimilar in regards to anxiety and self- 
concept There was, however, a difference 
in degrees of idealism between the two 
sexes. Female Outward Bound partici- 
pants set higher ideals for themselves than 
the males, but the male's perceptions of 
themselves were likely to be closer to real- 
ity. Women students in Koepke's study, 
having higher expectations for themselves 
than they were able to achieve, may have 
some influence on their views of their own 
success in the Outward Bound program. 

Another study of students engaged in 
physical education activities found that 
women tended to view activity as a source 
of health and fitness whereas men viewed 
the activity primarily as a thrill experience 
(Cunningham, 1970). The perception of 
risk involved in an activity is highly subjec- 
tive. Individuals usually base their percep- 
tions on prior experiences and personal 
feelings about their chances for success. 
While it has been suggested that men and 
women have similar attitudes regarding 
risk, men tend to prefer high risk sports 
while women prefer moderate to low risk 
sports (Neimand, 1978). The topic of how 
perceptions may influence behavior and 
outcomes will be explored further in the 
next section. 
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Stereotypes, Androgyny, and Experi- 
ence 

Sex-role stereotypes refer to the psycho- 
logical features that people believe are 
associated with men and women (Matlin, 
1987). These sex-role stereotypes, to the 
extent that they are held by others and by 
self, can form a powerful set of expecta- 
tions for both men and women. Stere- 
otypes are most influential when we have 
little information regarding a person' s past 
performance and less influential if oppor- 
tunities eAist to "get to know" the people 
involved. Experiential education can be 
effective in providing one foium where 
mixed gender groups can become more 
aware and empathetic of individuals. In 
addition, in the process of becoming more 
aware of others and self, participants have 
the opportunity to explore the positive 
aspects of androgyny. 

Androgyny refers to people who are 
high in both masculine and feminine quali- 
ties. This concept provides an individual 
with the option to draw from the positive 
aspects of masculine and feminine traits, 
and to be flexible as to choosing which 
characteristics best fit the task at hand. 
Sex-role orientation refers to the degree an 
individual associates masculine and^or 
feminine traits with him or herself., Sandra 
Bem developed a method for measuring 
sex-role orientation using the "Bem Sex- 
Role Inventory" (Bem, 1974). Based on 
separate and independent scales a femi- 
nine person is one who scores high on the 
scale for femininity (i.e. affectionate, shy, 
compassionate and gentle) and low on the 
masculine scale. A masculine person is 
one who scores high on masculine traits 
such as self-reliant, athletic, and dominant, 
and low on the feminine scale. A person 
who is androgynous scores high on both 
masculine and feminine scales and a per- 
son who scores low on both scales is con- 
sidered undifferentiated (Matlin, 1987). A 
male or female can receive any of these 
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four scores, regardless of biological gen- 
dor. Thus, an androgynous man or women 
may be self-reliant, assertive, sensitive to 
the needs of others and compassionate — as 
the situation dictates. Experiential activi- 
ties provide an opportunity for instructors 
to be role models, and participants can 
practice applying positive traits to the situ- 
ation at hand. A more traditional woman 
may learn that the group will benefit if they 
are more assertive in presenting their solu- 
tions to a problem. A traditional man may 
learn that being more communicative and 
sensitive creates a positive feeling for 
himself and the group. 

Gender and Experiential Activities 

There has been little research that has 
documented gender specific reactions in 
experiential education. One study com- 
pleted by Ewert ( 1985) on climbing partici- 
pants at Mount Rainier gives us some infor- 
mation regarding male and female differ- 
ences in motivations for climbing. Explo- 
ration of a mod^el modified from Allen 
(1987) gives some additional insight as to 
how sex-role orientation may influence 
anteced;^nts, behaviors and outcomes. 
Gender and Motivations for Climbing 

Ewert's (1985) study on why people 
mountain climb can provide exploration 
into a still frequently debated question of 
why people engage in risk recreation ac- 
tivities. The intent of the study was to 
determine how motivations for climbing 
vary with respect to gender of the climber. 

The study was conducted during the 
1985 climbing season (June - August) and 
mountain climbers at Mount Rainer Na- 
tional Park in Washington State were asked 
to complete a forty item questionnaire. The 
forty item instrument was constructed to 
measure subjects' reported motivations for 
climbing mountains. Many of the items 
were selected on the basis of their per- 
ceived ability to measure leisure motiva- 
tions previously identified in leisure re- 
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search (Qandall, 1980). 
Results 



Table 1 

Motivations for Climbing by Gender* 



Females 



I Introspection/Creativity 

II Physical Exercise 
in Socialization 

IV Sldll Development 

V Catharsis 

VI Control Over Self 

VII Physical Setting 



Males 



Excitement/Challenge 

Control Over Self 

Catharsis 

Recognition 

Physical Setting 

Socialization 

Arousal 



• In order of decreasing importance. 

Using a principle component factor 
analysis with varimax notation, seven fac- 
tors with an eigenvalue of 1,0 or greater 
were generated for men and seven factors 
for women (see table 1). 

Factor I for women was labeled Intro- 
spection/Creativity because of the load- 
ings on the following statements: Get 
away and alone (.68), Think about per- 
sonal values (.67), Spiritual (.60), and 
Creative (.60). Factor I for men, tenned 
Personal Testing and Success, loaded on 
the following: Excitement (.61), Test Self 
(.60), Develop Skills (.57) and Accom- 
plishment (.56). Factor II for women was 
tenned Physical Exercise which loaded 
on: Physical Exercise (.73), Accomplish- 
ment (.67), and Exhilaration (.63) Factor II 
for men, Effectance, loaded on: Opportu- 
nity to Make Decisions (.67), and Team 
Effort (.57). The additional phrases cho- 
sen for women included: Socialization/ 
Recognition for Factor III, loading on Part 
of a Group (.78) and Gain Recognition 
(.52); Factor IV, called Skill Development 
loaded on Use Skills (.70) and Develop 
Skills (.68); Factor V, Catharsis loaded on 
Personal Relaxation (.73) and Relieve 
Stress (.68); with Eftcctance and Arousal 
^ Factors VI and VII respectively. The 
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other phases chosen for men included: 
Catharsis for Factor III, loading on Mind 
Slow Down (.68), and Relieve Stress (.67); 
Recognition for Factor IV, loading on: 
Gain Recognition (.68) and Show Others I 
Can (.68); Factor V, Setting, loaded on 
Enjoy Wilderness (.88), and Scenery (.70), 
with Socialization and Arousal for factors 
VI and VII respectively. 

One of the most striking features of this 
analysis is that the two most important 
factors chosen by women. Introspection' 
Creativity and Physical Exercise, do not 
appear at all in the list of reasons chosen by 
men. Conversely, the primary reasons 
chosen by men, those that related to Excite- 
ment/Challenge and Control over Self re- 
ceive little attention from women. Three of 
the other factors that appeared in botli 
genders, but in differing orders of priority, 
were Catharsis, Socialization, and Setting. 
Upon comparing items from the question- 
naire the different motivations for men and 
women climbers were even more evident 
(see Table 2)). T.^e reasons chosen by 
women reflected their concern with spiri- 
tual, social, and personal value while men 
placed a greater emphasis on challenge and 
view. 

The results for women concur with 
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Table 2 



Significant Comparisons of Item Me a ns by Gender Using the t-test ' 



ICKmb: 


Female" 


Male" 


Probability of 
Differences by 
Chance 


To view tlie scenery 


4.73 


4.61 


.07 


For spmtual reasons 


3.17 


2.92 


.10 


To bring the fi>nii!y togUier 


2.64 


2.38 


.07 


For some* ing tod" 


3.32 


3.03 


.04 


To be close to nature 


4.39 


4.22 


.05 


ror peiaonai lesung 


2,11 


00 

j.yy 


All 


To think about personal values 


3.60 


3.25 


.01 


To keep physically fit 


4.17 


•1.10 


.10 


Because of the risks 


2.46 


2.91 


.00 


•Item means were ako compared using the Manii hitney U tei* with similar results. 
''Means with range of strongly disagree (1) to strongly agree (5), 



Grace Lichtenstein's (1985) observations 
that female Outward Bound participants 
were participating in a wilderness experi- 
ence based on a desire for spiritual devel- 
opment The men in study were more 
motivated by the excitement and challenge 
ofthe mountain climbing experience. The 
results also correspond with 
Cunningham's findings on risk perception 



in physical education that suggested a cor> 
relation between women perceivmg physi- 
cal activity for fitness wliile men may per- 
c^^ve it primarily for the thrill potential 
(1970). 

A Conceptual Mode l 

Allen's (1987) "Conceptual Model of 
Risk Recreation" explores how a variety o\ 
antecedents (including demof raphics, per- 
sonality, experiences, attitudes, and self- 



Figure L 

Model relating antecedents, behaviors, and outcomes.* 



Antecedents 



Behaviors 



Sex-role orientation 

Cognitions/ Attribulicns/ 
Perceptions 



Motivations 



Self-efficacy 



Activity Structure 



Communication/ 
Language 

Performance 



Outcomes 



Learning 
-Cognitive 
-Affective 
-Psychomotor 
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• Modified from Allen*s (1987) Cnnneptual Model of Risk Recreation. 
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efficacy) affect behavior and conse- 
quences in risk recreation. Allen's para- 
digm is adapted here to illustrate ways that 
gender-based antecedents may affect be- 
havioits and outcomes. 

A person's sex-role (mentation can in- 
fluence tfieir behavior in activity. Gender 
stereotypes are perpetuated both by self- 
acceptance and the acceptance of others. 
Activities in experiential and adventure 
education include rock climbing, rafting, 
backpacking, etc., which involve risk tak- 
ing and athletic ability that are typically 
associated as masculine traits (Bern, 
1974). The resulting effects of these stere- 
otypes for a feminine person may be a 
reduced belief in success, or an elevated 
belief in success for a masculine person. 
However, group participation in experien- 
tial activities requires not only willingness 
to take risks and athletic ability, but also 
compassion and sensitivity to the needs of 
others. Perti^s educators (and progi^m 
marketing personnel) would do well to 
emphasize the value that both masculine 
and feminine traits bring to an experiential 
activity. An example of how the media 
promoted an image Outward Bound as a 
masculine survival training program is 
reflected in an early article title "Rugged 
Camps Turn Boys Into Iron Men" (Benry, 
1966). In reality. Outward Bound views 
itself as ''an educational process dedicated 
to the principle that the individual devel- 
ops self-confidence, concern for others 
and self-awareness..." (North Carolina 
Outward Bound School, 1982). 

Stereotypical views of men and women 
affect other antecedents as well. Women 
tend to have developed stronger verbal 
skills whereas men are more mechanically 
oriented (McGuinness, 1976). Men and 
women are more likely to attribute a man's 
successes to his abilities even though in 
reality male and female abilities are usu- 
ally equal. Neither gender is as likely to 
view female abilities as highly. The self- 
id 
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efficacy of men and women is likely to be 
affected by these views. Different levels of 
se!f-efficacy are apparent in the degree to 
which each gender has demonstrated pref- 
erence for risk. In general, men tend to 
gravitate towards high risk sports whereas 
women go to moderate and low risk activi- 
ties. Women who do participate in high 
risk sports tend to have a high masculine 
sex-role orientation (diey may be high 
feminine as well) (Allen, 1987). Different 
motivations for attending experiential ac- 
tivities will affect behaviors and outcomes. 
In adventure activities like climbing, or 
Outward Bound programs, wom^ are 
likely to be seeking spiritual development, 
whereas men may be looking for the excite- 
ment and challenge in the same activity. 

In a mixed-gender program different 
behaviors may be reflected in the structure 
of the activity. The sex-rcle orientation of 
the instructor can influence the goals and 
objectives he or she chooses for the group 
to accomplish. Communication and lan- 
guage patterns may show traditional male 
dominance of the time spent speaking, and 
the feminine traits of asking questions of 
^proval before presenting a thought. 
Performances may be different based on 
time allotted for practice and tiie expected 
quality of performance. If women are 
'expected' to have lesser abiliues in physi- 
cal skills, they may also be expecled to do 
less or be given less attention in skill learn- 
ing situations. If men are 'expected' to 
have lesser abilities in physical skills, iliey 
may also be expected to do less or be given 
less attention in skill learning situations. If 
men are 'expected* to be less communica- 
tive of feelings, they may not be expected 
to develop these aspects as much as female 
group members. 

Learning outcomes will be reflective of 
how an activity was structured to meet 
individual needs and gender differences, 
and whether opportunities to learn and 
practice different types of skills were en- 
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couraged If personal growth is a program 
goal the degree to which a participant at- 
tains growth and learning may well depend 
on how well a program has met his her 
needs as a learner. Therefore* in anuxed- 
gender program the instructor should pay 
close attention to the needs of t^th die men 
and women who are participating. 

These hypothetical examples of the in* 
fluences of sex-role orientation, stereotyp- 
ing and socialization processes in experi- 
ential programs are only a few of the pos- 
sibilities. Becoming more aware that 
something exists, and knowing what it 
looks like, are the first steps toward 
change. The following implications for 
programming are intended as a starting 
point cf ideas for ways experiential educa- 
tors might constructively s^proach a 
mixed-gender program. 

Implications for Programming 

These recommendations are made based 
on the overview of literature on gender and 
the research specific to experiential activ- 
ity. Experiential educators can achieve a 
better learning environnient in mixed- 
gender groups by considering the follow- 
ing suggestions. 

• Recognize that females and males 
are different not so much in abilities 
and competencies, but more in moti- 
vations and perceptions in experien- 
tial activities. 

• Encourage realistic and helpful attri- 
butions for participant's successes 
and failures. This will require moving 
beyond stereotypical views of male/ 
female abilities. 

• Design Ingram goals and objec- 
tives to attain a mix by giving equal at- 
tention to masculine and feminine as- 
pects. Thispointis often described as 
mixing *hard and soft skills.* 



• Strive to make instructors and stu- 
dents aware of how sex-role stere- 
otypes influence their behavior and 
make conscious efforts to down play 
these roles. Methods for doing this 
might include: 

•insuring equal time for communi- 
cation 

• stress sufficient amounts of learn- 
ing and practice time 

• have equal expectations for both 
genders for developing hard and 
soft skills. 

• Provide an affirmative action ap- 
proach to teaching women mechanical 
skills and men communicative skills 
by giving extra time and attention to 
these areas where needed. 

• Stay cognizant of students or staff 
who "buy into" the sex-role stere- 
otypes (e.g. that women do not engage 
in strenuous activity without help, and 
that men never ask for help.) Seek to 
alter these stereotypes through added 
learning, experience, and communica- 
tion. 

• Market programs with an ^proach 
that indicates opportunities for spiri- 
tual development as well as opportuni- 
ties for thrill and challenge. 

• Si:'reotypical behavior is ingrained 
through the socialization process. 
Educators need to strive to alter stere- 
otypical patterns by encouraging men 
and women to engage in each other's 
'traditional' activities, e.g. women 
become expert white-water canoeists, 
and men become expert cooks. 

• Employ male and female staff at all 
leveb of the program and make an 
attempt to have mixed-gender instruc- 
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tional role models for an experience. 

Gender stereotypes will continue to be a 
factor for experiential educators, yet men 
and women can still strive to achieve a sort 
of "gender role transcendence." This 
means that people will not merely combine 
masculine and feminine traits as androg- 
yny recommends--but go beyond these 
gender ioles» because these roles vdil no 
longer be relevant or meaningful (Matlin, 
1987). 

Experiential education is one faiim 
where gender issues, and especially siere- 
oQT^, can be addr2ssed because of the 
opportunity to get hands-on information 
about self and others. Educators will fmd 
that stereotypical behavior will differ by 
age» social background^ and regional dif* 
fcrences. One mixrd-gender group may be 
arxirogynous and function nonstcreotypi- 
cally whereas another group may exhibit 
stereotypical behaviors. With informa- 
tion, time, and effort, experiential educa- 
tors have an effective tool to increase 
awareness regarding gender issues by us- 
ing the direct learning methods common to 
experiential education activities. 
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Live Simply That Others May Sim- 
ply Live 

Almut Beringer 

Education for a global perspective iias been recognized as ati important contribution 
toward a peaceful co-existence of humans with each other and the environment. 
Voluntary sinq)iicity is a conc^t and lifestyle based on the increasing awareness that 
cultural, political, economic, and ecological phenomena are intertblated on a global scale 
This paper examines the rationale and applicability of voluntary simplicity in a 
resid^tial can^ setting. Techniques and principles of voluntary simplicity are illus- 
trated through the example of a backpacking program conducted on the basis of teaching 
voluntary simplicity as a means of global education. 

KEYWORDS: Global education, cooperative learning, voluntary simplicity, residen- 
tial camping. 



The most important step for survival in a 
transforming society is the realization that 
things are changing. In the post-industrial 
world where many natural resources are 
limited, where cultural distances are de- 
creasing, and where the pie is not large 
enough to feed everyone in an unlimited 
manner, we have two ptions: 1.) facing 
nuclear annihilation, environmental pollu- 
tion and loss of social cohesion, we can 
demonstrate a narcisstic "me first" atti- 
tude; 2.) we can choose to strive beyond 
the self in the present, acknowledge the 
communion of a human family, and adopt 
a global consciousness which v^'ould aim at 
achieving, renewing and maintaining a 
high quality of life for all inhabitants of this 
planet In any case, a guiding principle is 
needed that will determine the direction to 
take. 

By devoting greet energy and time to 



children, organized can ping has chosen 
the second option: believing in and demon- 
strating hope in the future. Camping pro- 
fessionals have accepted the opportunity 
and share the responsibility of helping 
children grow under radically changing 
circumstances. The custody of other's 
lives and the welfare of the planet call for a 
reverence of life which includes respect for 
each individual and an ecological con- 
science, as well as a global perspective. We 
as social agents must take the premise of 
constructively affecting the character de- 
velopment of youth seriously-we must 
remember camping's great potential of 
societal impact We need to re. xi upon 
how we can make practical changes at 
camp and in our everyday lives that permit 
both A high luality of our personal exis- 
tence and the well-being of the entire 
human family. Camping with a global per- 
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q^ecttvemeans learning to live in hannony 
with OQCSdft hunianity, and the earth and 
nmst address ethics and promote lifestyles 
that ait functional in a ^'smaUef* w(^Id of 
the future; a society that has surpassed 
conspicuous consuniption, has lecc^nized 
\ the triviality of materialism, and which 
leans towauxl an increasing economic^ 
ecological and cultural intenelatedness 
(World Commission on Envinxunent and 
Development, 1987). 

Global Education in Camping 

Education for a global perspective 'is 
that learning which enhances the 
individual's ability to understand his or 
her condition in the conununity and the 
worid and in^ve the abUity tc make 
effective judgements'" (International Edu- 
cation Symposium, 1985, cited in Ball, 
1987, p2). Educating for global coopera- 
tion can be interpreted in two ways: first, 
to us in the western world, it can mean 
learning to live in a more synergistic way, 
aware of the eardi's limits and willing to 
cut slices off our enlarged piece of pie (for 
instance, by reducing the consumption of 
meat and energy). This requires a rethink- 
ing, ^evaluating, and maybe restructuring 
of values and lifestyles of each one of us. 
Since such an awareness of and commit- 
ment to the worldly limitations may be 
fairly new to us we might not be far ahead 
of children widiiegard to testing and af- 
firming appropriate ways of living. Sec- 
ondly, then, cooperative learning in camps 
can denote mutualleaming: staff inspired 
by the creativity and resourcefulness of 
canq)ers and campers guided by the expe- 
rieuces and rationality of staff. 

One of die characteristics of residential 
canq)ing is the simple lifestyle over an 
extended period of time. Although this 
simple way of Life is prevalent in many 
camps andis one of the few conmK)nalities 
in the wide variety of settings, the ecologi- 
Q al, peaceful and, spiritually oriented way 
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of simple living is fipequently uncon- 
sciously experienced by can^iers. 

To neglect making this simplicity a 
conscious e ffoti is a disservice to campers 
as well as staff, who, in light of the pressing 
global concerns of overpopulation and its 
associated environmental problems, must 
come to terms with living content with 
fewer wc^ldly possessions. Considering 
die urgency of many of the earth's and 
humankind's problems, simplicity in 
canq>s can and should be en^loyed more 
explicitly and overdy as a tool to combat 
individual alienation and poweriessnessin 
combination with teaching global con- 
science. Isuggestwec^italizeonsimplic* 
ity more deliberately to lead campers into a 
way of living which respects the 
individual's quest for fulfillment but which 
also demonstrates a concern for the welfare 
of others and die planet 

Voluntary Simplicity 

Voluntary simplicity has emerged as a 
guiding principle for many who under- 
stand the concq>t of a limited and interre- 
lated world. A lifestyle of voluntary sim- 
plicity rests on a set of values that encom- 
passes three main beliefs: 
1.) Respect for the future; i.e., living more 
constructively; 

1) Respect for the individual; i.e., allow- 
ing each individual to make choices ac- 
cording to his/her own convictions; 
3.) Respect for the earth; i.e., living mod- 
estly so as not to interfere widi the needs of 
others and strain limited resources. 
1.) Respect for the future 

The exploration of ways of living diat 
lead to a satisfying life within global har- 
mony is spurred by the awakening of 
compassion— (he dawning realization that 
the fate of the individual is intimately and 
ultimately connected with die fate of die 
whole eanh. It is an awareness diat arises 
from the recognition that individual ac- 
tions have a tai.^ible effect on die world. 



duuevay persoQ takes pan in creating the 
future. Moving into die future constmc- 
tivdy accqpts the responsibili^ for devel- 
oping meaningful impact on the commu- 
nity, be il in camps or eventually, die world 
ai large. 

2.) Req>ecl fur the individual 

To allow each person to live according 
to his/her own con victions as long as this 
does not interfere with die good of die 
larger community is a significant tenet of 
voluntary sinq>licity. To live voluntarily 
means to aa in a self-determining manner, 
to live mcxe deliberately, intentionally, 
and purposefully (Elgm, 1981). This is 
based oo contemplating alternatives to the 
present societal conditioning toward mate* 
rialisnu The chdce against a life charac- 
terized by goods and possessions is con- 
scious and emanates from widiin. The aim 
of voluntaty simplicity is not to live dog- 
matically with less, but to demonstrate 
available alternatives, clarify conse- 
quences and offer choices. 

Living a balance between self and odters 
is determined by each individual based on 
his/her (perceived) needs and wants. 
Crucial in volm.:ary sin^licity is die rela- 
tionship between freedom of individual 
action and responsibility toward others, 
the environment and die future. Often this 
relationship is a delicate balance which 
needs to be carefully guided; it can best be 
conveyed by a person who him/herself has 
chosen a lifestyle of voluntary simplicity 
due to a deeply rooted ecological con- 
science and dedication to die human race; 
who knows about die pains, self-discipline 
and joys associated with it 
30 Respect for the earth 

Voluntary simplicity enables an individ- 
ual to establish a more direct, a less dis- 
tracted, unpretentious, and unencumbered 
relationship widi all aspects of life (Elgin, 
1981). A differentiation between needs 
and wants is die foundatix^n for this sim- 
^niiijity of living; respect for die eardi is 
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expressed by using natural and human 
resources wisely. In die [Hocess of con- 
firming the earth and nature as a guiding 
value for one's life much is retun^ in 
terms of psychological and spiritual 
growth. 

A lifestyle of voluntary simplicity, then, 
is a process which can be divided into a se t 
of teachable elemems. Initiating voluntary 
simplicity is not limited to, but includes the 
following components: (a) claniying 
values, (b) recognizing choices, (c) 
empowering die individual CI can make a 
difference'Oi (d) fwming values, (e) 
making decisions, and (f) motivating 
toward positive actions. Aldiough learning 
to live simply follows diis progression, 
diese elements will rarely be experienced 
distincdy and fosten^ independendy; a 
person engaged in die evolution of simple 
living will encounter all diese conqx)nents 
simultaneously and widi differing energy. 
Important in this evolution are role models 
who provide inspiration toward and incen- 
tives of internal peace, wisdom and spiri- 
tual growdi. 

Teaching Voluntary Simplicity In 
Camps— The Role of Director and Staff 

Working widi children in die outdoors 
by means of residential canning reflects all 
diree beliefs on which voluntary simplicity 
is founded. Thus, it would seem appropri- 
ate to build on die aheady prevalent sim- 
plicity in canq>s and nurture die associated 
v/ay of life as a technique of cooperative 
learning on a global scale. Most important 
in global education is die atmosphere cre- 
ated by die director and staff. Ifthe director 
wants to encourage voluntary simplicity, 
dien he/she should structure opportunities 
for staff as well as can^rs to leaiti to make 
choices and to promote a global con- 
science. An atmosphere of respect, com- 
raderie, creativity, dedication, play, and 
fun will provide a stimulus to enhance die 
energy, attention, commitment end skill 
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devdofmient among the staff. 

Much o{ the teaching and learning ai 
can^ is subtk and occurs daily as campers 
find rob models among ibeir counselors. 
The effort of cooperative learning through 
voluntary simplicity requires careful se- 
lection, training and supervision of staff. 
A person who may assist in the delicate 
midwifery of revealing to us the i^tical 
expressions of voluntary sinqdicity will 
probably be someone who 

• has at least begun to cultivate in him/ 
herself aconq)assionate conscience for the 
earth and humanity; 

• can reveal the complex dynamics of the 
existing wc^ld situation with a wisdom 
that iieflects self-respect, integrity* and 
commitment; 

• with penetrating insight and delicate 
consistency, challenges traditional as- 
sumptions and practices in canqp and is 
influential enough to overcome the strong 
resistance to institute the necessary 
change. 

Voluntary simplicity is a daily chal- 
lenge, a process of continuous renewal. A 
person committed to voluntary simplicity 
must be wuling to endure a modicum of 
personal inconvenience, "elf-restraint, and 
self-discipline to resist the ever prevalent 
ten^tations (e.g., walking to the corral iri 
pouring rain instead of taking the available 
tmck). It will help children to see adults 
struggling too, "falling back" into old 
habits. Not only does this convey a sense 
of comraderie among campers and coun- 
selors, but giving in to enticements shows 
children that adults are not faultless. This 
might destroy the picture of the ideal coun- 
selor (thus taking some pressure cSf the 
staff) and may instill in campers confi- 
dence, knowing that growing up is not 
synonyTious with having to be perfect 

Once we make a conscious effort to 
teach voluntary simplicity, we need to 
assure certain experiences occur. In doing 
O 50, we must examine that set of proposi- 
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tions that has become the ethical frame- 
work of our bdiavior and the can^' s opera- 
tion. Applk^ations of the concepts of vd- 
untary simi^city combined with global 
awareness required a critical examinadon 
(tf currentcamp practices and will {xobably 
result in initiating some changes. Let us 
begin by kxddng at the daily program and 
then reflect on the camp fainily : 

Does the flag-raising ceremony have an 
international flair? Do meals and program 
schedules offer canq)ers a choice? Are 
canq)ers ptovidsd space and time to learn 
to sdve conflict in tK>n-violent ways with- 
out staff intervening? Do Ae program 
schedules and teaching [Hogressions allow 
for small successes and a time to build 
personal conq)etence? Do ^he various 
programs contain elements which help 
campers clarify and acquire values? Are 
there opportunities to kam about and cele- 
brate different cultural customs and events 
(e.g., through folkdances)? Do the coun- 
selors have strong values and ediical prin- 
ciples and demonstrate a consistent phi- 
losophy of life? Are staff of different 
nationality? Are campers from diverse 
social and cultural backgrounds? Do we 
define self-discovery and personal growth 
primarily in terms ci individual achieve- 
ment and self-esteem or is it nurtured 
within a social context? Many of the steps 
and strategies to implement the camp's 
concern for social change occur in the 
context of daily living, which should make 
die teaching of voluntary sinq)licity appli- 
cable in all types of camps. 

While spontaneous learning tfiat relies 
on the teachable moment is important, 
some of the transformational power of 
voluntary simplicity mustbe applied delib- 
erately, and must be concrete, structured 
andplannedfc^. Staffneed to lead campers 
into value-forming experiences, experi- 
ences such as ropes courses (i.e., coopera- 
tion) or outdoor survival techniques (i.e., 
simplicity) which allow campers to fully 
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understand values and realize their worth. 
As Hettiiiger (1987, p. 4;> states: 

..only tfien is an informed choice 
among (values) possible. ...Impellirg 
students into situatioDS whidi they 
would never have chosen for them- 
selves can be justified as a means to 
enable the student to learn about and 
experience the values which emerge 
in diat context Students will often 
find such experiences so valuable diat 
Aey will subsequently seek Aem on 
their own« Such practices can be jus- 
tified because they free up people's 
value system as nothing else can.Jt 
can open up people's ability to value» 
and thus dieir range cf options in life. 

Dd)riefing of certain activities and situ- 
ations win permit learning to be general- 
ized and will allow can:q)ers to apply new 
concq)ts to other environments. The fol- 
lowing example may demonstrate how 
voluntary simplicity can intentionally be 
iix:orp(mted into an ongoing program. 

An Example: The Backpacking Pro- 
gram 

Overnight baclq»cking trips» and to a 
lesser degree day hikes» lend themselves 
well to teaching voluntary simplicity. Not 
ofdy do campers learn responsibility for 
themselves and the group» they are also 
able to make choices based on a differen- 
tiation between needs and wants. During 
the jTC-trip meeting, necessary equipment 
to ensure a safe trip is discussed. Canpers 
are encouraged to think through what the 
individual and group might need and 
which items they may want to bring along. 
Consequences in terms of safety* weight, 
fatigue, environmental inq)act, and fun are 
accentuated and alternatives suggested 
The discussion during this meeting should 
prepare campers to be able to make con- 
^'••ous choices of needs and wants while 



packing their individual gear. 

When checking individual equipment 
and distributing die group gear, the leading 
counseled might discover what in his/her 
eyes might be unnecessary and irrelevant 
items for an overnight tiip into an undevel- 
oped area, such as a r**Tor or a pillow. (A 
smfTed animal sho always be able to 
find a home in a sia ocket of die pack.) 
The counselor might want to question Ae 
camper if he/she perceives the item as 
necessary in terms of survival. If the 
camper insists on bringing it along, he/she 
sh ould be all 0 wed to do so in order f (x* mos t 
effective learning to occur on die trail At 
diis point, however, it might be necessary 
for the leader to make an authmtarian 
decision oa what to leave bdiind, since ii is 
the counselor who will eventually end up 
carrying one ch- two campers* packs (in 
addition to his/her own). Frequently it will 
require suggestion and persuasion to leam 
to be satisfied with less, and leading by 
example is the most effective way to con- 
vey that safe and enjoyable trips are pos- 
sible with the "ten essentials". 

Campers frequently carry extra weight 
of "luxury" equipment, and inevitably 
some of them will complain about their 
pack within the first mile of die hike. Stops 
to re-adjust packs, redistribute gear or the 
counselors taking over the cdxnptxs* group 
or personal equipment can and should be 
used to process die experience, to again 
emphasize needs and wants and talk about 
consequences and alternatives, e.g., using 
extra clothes as a pillow. Debriefing 
should continue duoughout die trip when- 
ever opportunities arise. Returning to base 
camp, a post-trip meeting is most valuable 
for campers to internalize concepts, gener- 
alize learning and transfer newly won in- 
sights to daily life situations. 

Campers will find Uiat voluntary sim- 
plicity is applicable in almost every aspect 
of the trip, be it with regard to (less fashion- 
able) clothing, (less sophisticated) equip- 



menu (less goonnet) meals. Voluntary 
siinplicity can even be exteoded to the 
cbokc of the area; not using designated 
wilderness areas can convey the leader's 
concern for die environmental impact of 
large groups in protected backcountry 
(Young, 198S)andcanindicatethatpleas* 
lire and satisfation are possible in poten* 
tially less aesAetic surroundings. The 
outCOTies of diose teachings might not be 
apparent to die counselor during or after 
the backpacking tnp. However, small 
changes that are seemingly inconsequen- 
tial when viewed in isolation are of revolu- 
tionary significance in their cumulative 
impact Just imagine die counselor's joy 
^khca cmpast out of die necessity of the 
situation, spontaneously gather rocks and 
sticks to play tic-tac-toe during a teeak on 
the trail, make fishing rods out of dead 
branches and grass, ix realize diat not an 
electric heating system but nothing other 
dian die sun is needed to warm up the lake 
f(H*aswim. 

Realizing that small results are multipli- 
cative in nature, it can be assumed that the 
teaching of values w^ll have a positive 
effect on all other program areas. As 
Dustin and Rentschler (1980, p. 46) have 
observed, the magical outcome of camp is 
derived from a synergy effect, of the 
C(unbined impdci of programs woridng in 
unison to achieve certain goals among 
canq)ers. Even if voluntary simplicity is 
taught actively in only one program area 
during the (summer) canq>, a support by 
odier program staff is crucial to wok 
toward die desired outcomes. Awareness 
of die synergistic potentials of residential 
can4)ing increases die importance of every 
can^ program and counselor; recognition 
among staff of what is attempted in each 
piogram may result in a greater degree of 
respect for odier program areas and en- 
hance the community and team-spirit 
among die counselors. 
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The Transilion Home 

A valid area of concern to canq> directors 
is the inqiact of the (summer) can^ experi- 
ence in die diild's life. An emfrfiasis on 
values education instead of focusing on 
skill develqmient and ^'hard" outdoor 
skills, e.g., in die backpacking inogram, 
needs to be discussed among die program 
specialist (s) and in terms of accountability 
to the parents. Parents may need to know 
diat their chikl might bring back a new 
value system; that their can4)er might want 
to make adjustments at home which reflect 
acquired insights concerning voluntary 
simplicity. The transition home into a 
societal environment of affluence, com- 
plexity, and overwhelmii^ alternatives 
provides so many ten^itations to return to 
old habits of immodesty. However, if we 
have succeeded in creatii^ an awareness of 
natural, social and cultural interrelations 
our newly won consciousness would help 
prevent a retreat into our former ignorance. 
A consciousness of the eardi and others, 
and an application of die ecdogical prin- 
ciple of interrelatedness to humanity will 
help prevent behavior which is not consis- 
tent widi diatknowledge. Part of this raised 
consciousness is knowing that poor 
choices will eventually result in hurting 
ourselves. 

Concluding Thoughts 

Overall, and aldiough building on 
children's contemplative mode and urge to 
explore, we must not forget diat a primary 
aim in camping is to provide a carefree and 
joyful play environment It is an error to 
expect somediing from a child which he/ 
she can show only in a hypocritical way. 
Altruism develqys after childhood We 
cannot expect from children a conscience 
which has taken our society decades to 
realize, and which many adults still resist 
acknowledging. We can only plant the 
seed and hope it will grow and bloom 
sometime; die teaching of values is a slow 
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and contimious process, Ae outcomes of 
which might be invisible to the (summer) 
staff. However, there aie few limitations 
in terms of what we may accomplish with 
our canq[)ers if we continually t^ to excel 
within ourown areas of responsibility. .\n 
awareness of such potential may lead to a 
more conscious balance, a sinq)licity of 
living that allows for the integration of 
personal achievements and social commit- 
ment This requires more activists and 
reformers who take on the challenging 
missicm of advocating for voluntary sim- 
plicity. Then tfie primitive simplicity of 
the past will lead into an enlightened sim- 
plicity of the future. 
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Adventure Education for People 
Who Have Disabilities: A Critical 
Review 

Deborah Sugarman 

AlAough adventure education has been in existence for many years, progranuning for 
people who have disabilities is fairly new. 

Tue purpose of this article is to review tlie literature in terms of the history, the nature, 
and the value of adventure education programs for people who have physical, cognitive, 
and/or psychological disabilities. 

The research conducted in each of these areas is reported, widi supped for the need for 
more research on the jxocess and outcomes of the adventure experience. 

KEYWORDS: Adventure Education, Disabled, Wilderness,OutdoorRecreation,Risk. 



Until recently people who have disabili- 
ties have not had the qn^ominity to partici- 
pate in adventure education programs 
regardless of their interest, need or ex- 
pressed desire (Peterson, 1978; Roland 
and Havens, 1981). For many people 
terms such as mental retardation, physical 
disabilities, and mental iUness elicit wends 
such as ^'protect," *Tceep safe," "comfort" 
Reasons given for excludmg people with 
disabilities from adventure education ac- 
tivities include "diey can't do that, they 
mightget hurt, it's too hard, they wouldn't 
like it anyway" (Dillenschneider, 1983; 
Raiola, 1983; Roland ai:d Havens, 1981). 
The paradox of duly of protection and duty 
of aUo^vmg the dignity of reasonable risk 
often denies or protects people with dis- 
abilities from making their own decisions, 
from doii% difficult things or from being 
independent (Dickinson, 1981; Dillensch- 
neider, 1983). 

Much has been written on adventu^x 
tddcz&m and the apparent positive effects 



on attitudes and abilities that such pro- 
grams have wijt ablebodied populations 
(Godfrey, 1974; Lowenstein, 1975; Pol- 
lock, 1976). The values of adventure 
education are many: 

1 . The activities tend to be non-competi- 
tive. 

2. Successful completion of a specifi- 
cally designed sequence of activities re- 
sults in a sense of accon^^lishment 

3. The activities promote cooperation 
and trust among patticipants. The entire 
group must communicate and work to- 
gether to achieve specific goals. 

4. The activities can be inplemented at 
the level of the particq)ants, which en- 
hances the opportunity for improvement of 
self-concept 

5. The activities can be used as a meta- 
phor for situations which occur in the 
participant's daily life. 

6. Participants have fun while in^roving 
flexibility, strength, coordination, and 
endurance. 
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7« ActiWties require coopendon with 
the elements of nature which leads to a 
greater respect for and ^)ivedation of the 
natural environment (Cousineau* 1978; 
Dant and Anmtrongi 1980; Moftfock, 
1978» Roland and Havens, 1981). 

Advititure programming with people 
who havedisabilities is relatively new» and 
the literature is not as extensive as what is 
written about the ''nondisabled'* popula- 
tion. The purpose of diis review is to 
survqr the literature m terms of the nature 
and i^ulosophies of pn)grams using ad- 
venture education with people who have 
disabilities and to determine the value of 
such programs. Research studies con- 
ducted to validate the value of program- 
ming with people who have disabilities are 
also described 

Terminology 

Adventure education has been defined 
by many authors. B«gby and Chavarria 
(1980)describeitas "learning {xograms in 
which outdoor punuits that are either 
physically or psychologically demanding 
are used widiin a frameworlc of safety and 
skills development to present meaningful 
challenges leading to increased satisfac- 
tion and personal, social and envircm- 
mental awareness"* (pg. 1). 

Kennedy etal. (1987) explain it as a 
challenging experience which allows for 
physical expression and personal achieve- 
ment not based on complex language skills 
orabstractthinking processes, but based in 
concrete terms. Wood (1978) sharing 
more detail. Explains. 

"Adventure education... typically 
covers three stages or areas: one, 
basic physical conditioning and skill 
training to be able to survive and 
tr?vel in die wilderness environment; 
two» ^plication of skills to expedi- 
tions into die wilderness and applica- 
tion of cooperative inteipersonal rela- 

O 
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tionships; three, depending upon the 
geographical k)cation and conditions 
of a particular adventure program^ 
nuyor activities are canoemg» sailing, 
backpacking, and mountain climbing. 
Other problem-solving activities to 
test individual initiadve are also char- 
acteristic of Adventure Education 
programs. Some of diese activities 
may include aropes course, individual 
and group obstacles such as the 12 foot 
wall, various climbing arKi balancing 
apparatus, as well as games and activi- 
ties requiring group cooperation and 
effort* (pp. 18-19). 

An ''inq)airment^ either ten4X)rarily or 
permanendy causes deviation from ex- 
pected or normal development, structure, 
or function of the whole person. Theterm 
^'disabili^ implies a limitation of function 
experienced by an impaired person when 
conq)ared to someone of similar age and 
sex who displays expected or anticipated 
behavicMs. A ^handicip'' is a disadvantage 
imposed by die inqudrment or disability on 
a person widiin die cmtxt of a specific 
situation (Carter, Andel, and Robb, 1985; 
Kennedy, 1987). When die terms ^^disabil- 
ity'' or "hmdicup** are used, or similar 
labels are affixed to a person, more often 
tfian not, a n^ative connotation or stigma 
emerges. As a result, persons are viewed 
according to what diey cannot do, not by 
what Uiey can. By considering die person 
first and die disability secondarily, persons 
are viewed as pec^Ie, not disabilities. 
Labels are q>propriate only for clarity of 
information. In diis pq)er, I used die term 
"physical disability^ to describe any dis- 
ability relating to physical inq)airment 
such as hearing impairment, visusd inq)air- 
ment, or motor in^airment The term 
"cognitive disability*" describes any dis- 
ability relating to knowledge gained and 
perception including mental retardation 
and learning disabilities. The term "psy- 
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chologicid disabili^*' describes a disabil* 
ity relating to mental or emodonal proc- 
esses including mental illness, substance 
abuse, post-traumatic stttss dis(xder, so- 
cial deviance, and behavior disorders. 

Historj or AdvenSitre Education For 
People With Disabilities 

Although adventure education pro- 
grams vary in format and techniques, 
many have been ad4>ted from the model 
established by the Outward Bound pro- 
gram (HoUenborst and Ewert, 198S). 
Outward Bound was developed by the late 
KurtHahn« whose educati(»ial philosophy 
stressed the development of an 
individual's inner resources through 
physical as well as mental challenges 
(Roland. 1982). Stitch (1983) Adds more 
detail by noting: 

^Outward Bound consists of a series 
of prescribed physical and social 
tasks, where stress, uncertainty and 
the riecd for problem solving, commu- 
nication and immediate judgment are 
ptesent The value is that the tasks are 
concrete, manageable, and solvable 
within a limited time frame. Initially 
they appear overwhelming, but when 
approached in a systematic manner, 
they are geared for success. Their 
mastery provides participants with a 
sense of accomplishment. The expe- 
rience builds on positive aspects 
rather than negative ones, and the 
supportive climate of the instructors 
and the peer group allow conflicts, 
anxieties, and difficulties to be dealt 
with openly and examined in a 
straight forward manner*' (p. 24). 

In the early 1960's, Outward Bound 
expanded their programs to include 
courses for "delinquent" youth. The goal 
of these courses was to provide a success- 
ful experience for the youths which would 



be transferable to their Uves in society. In 
1968, a study by KeUy and Baer of 60 
delmquent boys showed significant im- 
provement in social attitudes related to 
value orientation, alienation, aggression, 
asocialization and social maladjustment 
(Bagby & C3iavarria, 1980; KeUy and 
Baer, 1968). Since then there has been a 
tremendous increase in the number of 
Outward Bound ^ of programs which 
deal with delinquent youth (Wichmann, 
1976; Wichmann, 1983). 

In 1975 a pilot project for disturbed 
adolescents conducted at Dartmouth Out- 
ward Bound and Dartmouth-Hitchcock 
Mental Health Center modified the Out- 
ward F^und methodology for use with 
psychiatric patients (Kisfler, Bryant and 
Tucker, 1977). Since Aen, programs such 
as this have evolved into ongoing treatment 
options in many clinical programs (Castle 
and Eastman, 1985; Chase, 1981;; iCim- 
ball, 1983; Kisfler, Bryant, and Tu<:ker, 
1977; LaCasse, 1985; Penesack. 1986; 
Plakun. Tucker, and Harris, 1981; Stich, 
1983;Stich and Senior, 1984). 

By 1975, Minnesota and Northwest 
Outward Bound Schools were offering 
courses to individuals with physical dis- 
abilities, which made the schools pioneer- 
ing agencies in this aspect ot aJvcnture 
education (lessen, 1987; Kaplan, 1981; 
Miner and Boldi, 1981). Recendy there has 
been an increase in the number of wilder- 
ness activities enjoyed by individuals with 
disabling conditions ((Juinsland, Pomeroy 
and VanGinkel, 1986; Richardson, 1986). 

Physical Disabilities 

According to the literature, adventure 
education is beneficial for persons with 
physical disabilities because the experi- 
ences can lead to gains in self confidence, 
self knowledge, outdoor skills, independ- 
ent living, self reliance, and employability 
(Saari, 1980; Shurice and Lais, 1982). 

The activities take place outof doors and 



give individuals « chance to overcome 
banien that have not been inqposed by 
odier human beings. Activities involve 
small group cooperatioR and trust and give 
individuals* ^ may have limited experi- 
ence in cooperative efforts because of their 
disd)ility, the experience of contributing 
to the group and to a clearly defined group 
goal. 

Adventure education involves challenge 
ing activities thatarecarefullyselectedan i 
systematically introduced to induce feel- 
ing of stress. The activities are not so 
difficult as to result in failure. The process 
of overcoming the stress and completing 
the activi^ successfully builds self confi- 
dence and self esteem (Kennedy, 1987). 
Adventure education involves activities 
which are non competitive and people are 
free to engage in diem within their own ca- 
pacity. (Peterson, 1978). 

Many programs have integrated dis- 
abled and non-disabled persons (Dicken- 
son, 1981, Goodwin, 1978; Hoyt, 1984; 
Kaplan, 1981; Lais and Shurice, 1982; 
Robinson, 1983; Shurke and Lais, 1982; 
Smith, 1983; Whittakcr, 1984). Integra- 
tion enables each group member to utilize 
his or her unique skills and abilities. Group 
members realize that everycme has a dis- 
ability; some are more obvious than others 
All membm in the group discover that 
disabilities are not as limiting as they had 
assumed Instead of being looked at as a 
person with a disability, the abilities that a 
person has come to the forefronL 

Disabled and non-disabled members 
find that they have much in common, 
because the experience is based on success 
through total group cooperation. Non- 
disabled members develop more positive 
attitudes toward people with disabilities; 
not pity but undo^tanding. Stereotypes, 
discomfort and distance are reduced and 
often abandoned (Drager, 1980; Kennedy, 
1987; Lais and Shurice, 1982; Shurke and 
^Uis, 1982). 
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Research in the area of adventure recrea- 
tion/education for people with physical 
disabilities is sparse. Most of the research 
has dealt with affect: con4>arison of the 
benefits of a short or long term experience 
(Austin, 1980), change in attitude toward 
students with disabilities (Apolloni, 1982), 
and effects on group cohesion (Ashly, 
1987). A single study dealing with tiie 
physical aspects of adventure education 
was n,.wted by Hage (19?:4). He de- 
scribed a report by Greg Lais widi partici- 
pants from Wilderness Inquiry 11 focusing 
on tiie risks of hypothermia and frostbite 
during die winter for persons with disabili- 
ties. 

Cognitive DisabUiUes 

According to DiUenschneider (1983), 
people with cognitive disabilities face 
many of the same conditions as persons 
witii physical disabilities: social isolation, 
low self-esteem and an increa^ need for 
leisure skill development Most moder- 
ately and severely disabled persons are 
involved in daily educational and rehabili- 
tation programs that do not necessarily 
include recreation (Frant, 1982). 

Mental retardation is not a static condi- 
tion. It can be positively affected through 
a variety of means. Adventure education is 
one method which can produce benefits in 
the affective, cognitive and psychomotor 
domains (Cassidy, 1982; Dillenschneider, 
1983; Frant, Roland and Schempp 1982; 
Gray, 1980). The self concept of a person 
who has mental retardation depends more 
on social experiences than on cognitive de- 
velopment (Dillenschneider, 1983). Ad- 
venture education allows for the dtvtlofh 
ment of social attitudes through group co- 
operation and support There is a feeling of 
belonging fostered Uuxxigh shared respon- 
sibility for the safety and well being of the 
otiiers in the group. Success in taking risks 
fosters positive feelings of accomplish- 
ment The nature of the experience encour- 
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ages a wide noge of emotions and em* 
taaces their expitssioo« 

The benefit of the wQderness setting in 
the cognitive domain is its multi-sensory 
lUMttie and die genuiness of the tasks in- 
volved Expitssive language is encour- 
aged through debriefings* the sharing of 
ideas during problem solving activities, 
and in the context of successfully shared 
e)q)eriences. Tasks allow individuab to 
make independent decisions and to solve 
problems with groq> support The new 
environment fosters discovery of previ- 
ously untapped penooti resouices. The 
significance of spatial awareness, fine and 
gross motor skill abilities, balance and 
odier psychomotor processes can be seen 
in daily activities wtthui adventure educa- 
tion. Tbeactivitiesalsofosterdiedevelop- 
ment of flexibility, strength, coordination 
and endurance. An additional benefit of 
adventure education programs is that it al- 
lows staff to view persons with cognitive 
disabilities in a new setting. A positive, 
supportive environment buikis a common 
ground of respect and success (Dillcnsct - 
neider, 1983; Frant, Rdand and Schen^p, 
1982). 

According to Witman, Backus, Roland 
and Havens (1980) and Roland (1982), 
adventure education is a medium through 
which specific educational 2nd/or treat- 
ment objectives can be realized Much of 
the literature dealing with adventure edu- 
cation with persons widi cognitive dis- 
abilities deals specifically with wa}'S in 
which activities can be utilized to facilitate 
Individual Education Plans (lEP'S) and 
Treatment Plan Objectives (TPO'S) (Car- 
ter, 1983; Havens, 1980; Witman, Backus, 
Roland and Havens, 1980). 

The amount of literature and research 
concerning adventure education with 
people with cognitive disabilities is again 
sparse. Studies have been done with per- 
sons who have mental retardation on the 
affective domain (Vidolovits-Moore, 



1979). on levels of responsibility (Ander- 
son, 1966), and on the cognitive domain 
(Albert, 1969). This researcher did not 
find any descrqKive or experimental re- 
search in the area of adventure educatkm 
with persons who have learning disabili- 
ties. According to Albeit (1969) and 
DOIenschnekler (1983), a concentrated 
effort should be made to complete research 
in adventure educatkm for penons with 
cognitive disabilities to validate its value. 

P^cbotogical DisabOitiet 

Much of the literature concerning adven- 
ture education with persons who have 
p$ychok)gicaI disabilities discusses the 
therapeutk value of the experience (Byers, 
1979). Chase (1981) feels that the natural 
environment is important because the 
adq>ting behaviors it evokes are coping 
rather than defensive. The individiisi re- 
sponds to stressful stimuli by dealing' widi 
them constructively. The envirotf^cnt 
provides a feedback mechanism that is 
concrete, immediate, and unprejudiced. 
The fieedom from artificiali^ and ""harsh 
coercion" allow for nonrestricti ve creative 
experiences (Ferguson, 1983). 

The dynamics of the small group are 
important because people are free of cul- 
tural roles and must interact in ways that are 
centered in the here and now. Interdepend- 
ence of the group is based on the activities, 
where they leam to communicate, cooper- 
ate, and trust each other. The activities are 
concrete and manageable within a specific 
time fiame. Successful completion pro- 
vides a sense of accomplishment This 
success can be transferred to the 
participant's life in society (Bagby and 
Oiavarria, 1980; Stich, 1983). 

Many adventure education programs 
serve as an adjunct to existing institutional 
programs, intergrating program philoso- 
phy with tiiat of the sponsoring agency 
(Castle and Eastman, 1985; Chase, 1981; 
Kimball, 1983; Kisller, Bryant and Tucker, 



1977; LaCasse, 198S; Peoesack, 1986; 
Piaicim,Tiidcer, and Hums, 1981; Roland, 
etaL, 1986;Sticli, 1983 ;Sticb and Senior, 
1984). 

Much of die limtoit supports Ae idea 
that advemuit education is not an end in 
itself. It can be used in psychological 
evahiation (KinAaU, 1983), or as a means 
of establishing meaningful relationships 
with odiexs, which is die coce of treatment 
(Kisder, Biyant, and Thicker, 1977; Stich, 
1983). Inorderfordieexpedencetobeef* 
fective, four elements are necessary: 1) it 
must beconduciedoo die basis of die needs 
ofdieparticipant$:2) thedierapistnuistbe 
qualified; 3) it must be part of a compre- 
bensive treatment program, and; 4) a good 
partictpant/dierapisi rcladonship must 
devetop (Kisder, Bryant, and Tucitcr, 
1977; Stich and Senior, r 984). 

Adventure educadon has been used with 
juvenile and adult criminal ofTenders 
(Bagby and Chavarria, 1980; Bailey and 
Ray, 1979; Golins, 1978; Kimball, 1983; 
Kistler, Bryant, and Tucker, 1977; Wright, 
1983; WLbr^% 1983;) emodonally dis- 
turbed youdi and adults (Blakely, 19811; 
Bureau, 1983; Uppin, 1984; Penesack, 
1986; Stich and Senior, 1984; Thomas, 
1981), chemically dependent voudi and 
adults (LaCasse, 1985; Casde'and East- 
man, 198S), rapists, vicdms of tupc, incest 
survivors, and families in crisis (Kimball, 
1983). 

The area of psychological disabilities 
contains the largest amount of research. 
The majoriQr of the studies conducted use 
the Outward Bound model to quandfy die 
psychological and/or bt^avioral changes 
caused by die treatment involving delin- 
quent youth (Bailey, B. and Ray, P., 1979; 
Wichmann, 1983; Wright, 1983). Studies 
concerning persons widi odier disabilities 
in diis area are sparse. Polez and Rubitz 
(1977) studied die negative effects of 
adventure education upon patient affiect 
jmd concluded diat such experiences are 
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powerful interventions which generais 
many feelings inpatients and dut the use of 
effective dierq)eutic mediods to deal widi 
diese feelings is a necessary part of such 
activiti^. 

Adventure education ^q^pears to woric, 
butnoonereally knows why. Studiesneed 
to beconducted on die cost effectiveness of 
adventure education programs, the rda- 
tionshq) of increase in self esteem to in- 
crease in fitness level, and die replication 
of the processes used to achieve inogram 
goals. 

Conclusions 

Throughout the literature diere are con- 
stant references to the values of adventure 
education widi persons widi various dis- 
abilities. In order for patticq>ants to suc- 
cessfully gain die benefits, effective pro- 
grammiiig must take place. Manyaudiors 
brought up issues of prognunming. 

Cassidy (1982) felt tJtm that is a lack of 
nuterial available to assist in die design 
and In^lementation of adventure educa- 
tion programs, a lack of current material 
which addresses die spedfu: needs of die 
disabled, and a lack of awareness and train- 
ing opportunities on die value of adventure 
education for persons widi disabilities. 

This researcher found many articles 
concerning activity and equ^ment adsQ>ta- 
tions, as adaptations are sometimes impor- 
tant in order for persons widi disabilities to 
be able to participate fully. Adaptations in 
winter camping and winter sports (Abell 
and Orr, 1982; Robinson, 1982), canoeing 
and kayaking (Galland, 1982; Thompson 
and Hitzhusen, 1980), and orienteering 
(Bartiam, 1983; Morisback, 1982) are de- 
scribed in die literature. 

Richardson (1986) discussed die pro- 
gramming difficulty rmnimizing risk 
widiout eliminating die challenge, and die 
fact diat severe modifications remove die 
very reasons for participation; risk, adven- 
ture and challenge. The issue of modiOca- 



tkm was also brought up by Quinsland» 
Pomnoy and Van Ginkel (1986) who felt 
that quality pcogiammtng requires moce 
than just equq>nient •dq>iations, but qual- 
ity leadenUp, quality goal settiiv, and 
quality communication. The authors felt 
tfiat the effects of a negative experience 
could cause damage to individual self- 
concqpc and could '^luse a greater misun- 
derstanding between the participants of an 
im^v^ ^loup. 

The issue of ethics when woridng with 
people who have disabilities in adventure 
education has been discussed by several 
authors (Havens* 1986; Hunt, 1986). Hunt 
discusses the moral issues surrounding the 
use of adventure education techniques 
with students who are there against their 
will or who are there under some sort of 
coersion (such as a youth und^ the power 
of the judicial system). It is extremely 
important that a participant be fully in- 
fonned about the risks and benefits of a 
potentially dangerous experience, and 
consent to participating in the experience. 
Hunt questions whether a person who is 
under the jurisdiction of the law is autono- 
mous and free and can give truly informed 
consent Havens describes an ediical di- 
lemma ot adventure education with per- 
sons with cognitive disabilities: the in- 
structor was not completely confident that 
the participants really understood the in- 
herent risks involved in the activity. The 
instructor did not want to over-protect the 
students, but wanted to ensure that they 
were protected from emotional harm 
Both authors feel that the ethical issues of 
adventure education with people who have 
disabilities needs further consideration. 

The need for more research on the proc- 
ess and outcomes of the adventure expen- 
ence and Important sub-variables such as 
group size, tength of program and homo- 
geneous versus heterogeneous groups was 
voiced by many authors (ApoUoni, 1982; 
^Caldwell, 1978; Dillenschneider. 1983; 
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Roland and Havens, 1981; Kussell, 1969; 
Sjiith, 1983; Wichmann, 1983; Wright, 
1983). 

The theme dut was repeated over and 
over again was the inqx^rtance of adven* 
ture education in order for individuals to 
live (ht fullest physical and intellectual life 
possible (Bureau, 1983; Robb, Havens, 
and Witman, 1983), **Unless we give the 
right to people with disabilities to partici- 
pate in such a simple yet meaningful activ- 
ity, then their odier human rights will sel- 
dom, if ever, be understood and thus ac- 
knowledged" (Roland and Havens, 1982, 
p. 38). 
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.Agreement Reached On Outdoor 
Leadership Certification? 

Simon Priest 

The issue of cardficadon is a topic of contiruing debate in the field of outdoor 
leadershq) pfeparation. This study examined the opinions of international experts 
regarding this issue. As expected, the descripdve results showed &at a majority q)inion 
was not i^esent among experts and that many were undecided on tfiis critical issue. How- 
ever, the inferential results clearly demonstrated that experts' preferences for certifica- 
tion were significantly different among nations. Further analysis provided evidence 
supporting the premise that an agreement between certification propwents and oppo- 
nents might just be possible, if one considers certifying by outdoor leadership component 

KEYWORDS: Certification, outdoor leadership, technical, sc^ety word problem 
solving skills. 



Introduction 

Australia, Canada, Great Britain, New 
Zealand, and the United States of America 
are five nations involved with the issue of 
outdoor leadership certification. The out- 
door leadership preparation programs 
from some nations, like Canada and New 
Zealand, have chosen not to certify their 
outdoor leaders. Other programs, like 
those from Australia and the USA, have 
chosen to give restricted or limited certifi- 
cates. The program from one nation in 
particular. Great Britain (the cwiginator of 
the Mountain Leadership Certificate 
Scheme) has chosen to do away with cer- 
tification entirely (Priest, 1987). With 
such a discrepancy of attitudes and ap- 
proaches to outdoor leadership certifica- 
tion, one is hard pres;»ed to imagine that 
experts from these five nations could actu- 
ally agree on this mQ^\ controversial topic. 
However, preliminary research suggests 
they just might! 



The issue of whether to certify outdoor 
leaders has been around for about two 
decades in North America. Over this pe- 
riod of time, the debate has revolved 
around a fulcrum called judgement Propo* 
nents of certification believe that outdoor 
leaders can be certified on the basis of 
demonstrated competence. They feel that 
from observation of a series of simulated 
exercises, the conq)etence of an outdoor 
leader may be evaluated. On the other 
hand, exponents claim that there is one 
component of con^tence, judgement, 
which cannot be assesse<* by a certificate. 
They feel that no assur? .es can be made 
for past performance hi controlled situ- 
ations dictating future performance under 
duress. 

Since the outdoo* leadership preparation 
{M-Ggrams of the five nations listed above 
approach this issue from different perspec- 
tives, perhaps a sharing of expert opinions 
might move the field toward resolution of 
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this ubiquitous debate Theief ore, the in- 
tent ctf the study was to examine the experts 
opinions on certification and tc identify 
and key similarities or differences. 

Methodology 

The five nations were selected for their 
mutual roots in education, law, history, 
l^guage, and outdoor leadership prepara- 
tion. Ail countries have traced the evolu- 
tion of their current preparation programs 
to the wiginal Mountain Leadership Cer- 
tificate Scheme of Great Britain begun in 
1961. With a common beginning, the 
unique opinions of the experts from these 
five nations were likely to be the result of 
national characteristics specific to their 
countries. Perfiaps the experts of all na- 
tions can leam from the time tested ^- 
proaches of others. 

Subjects were identified for their exper- 
tise in outdoor leadership preparation. 
They included authors writing on the topic 
of outdoor leadership, administrators of 
preparation programs, directors of na- 
tional level outdoOT centers, and university 
professors or college instructors teaching 
outdocMT leadership courses. Their exper- 
tise was established by interview and/or 
peer confirmation. Since the topics cov- 
ered in the study were highly specific to 
the field of outdoor leadership preparation, 
and not to all areas of outdoor adventure 
programs, a sample of only the most expert 
subjects was desired Essaitially, any bias 
(imparted by the exclusion of other less 
qualified individuals such as average out- 



door leaders) was desired in order to main- 
tain a tcp quality sample. 

The survey was created from a list of 
fourteen components of an effective out- 
door leader and pilot tested twice for con- 
tent and cultural bias. The fourteen compo- 
nents were established from a content 
analysis of the outdoor leadership litera- 
ture from all five nations. Two hundred 
and fifty experts (fifty from each nation) 
received the survey and ont hundred sixty 
nine (67.6%) responded Returns were 
proportionate across nations (see Table 1). 
Analyses were made seeking differences 
and similarities among nations and be- 
tween proponents and opponents (rf out- 
door leadership certification. 

Results and Discussion 

When questioned on their i»eferences 
for overall certification of outdoor leaders, 
no initial agreement was apparent, with 
equal numbers supporting and opposing 
the concept (see Table 2). 

Some experts went even so far as to 
refuse providing the definitive answer, 
preferring instead to comment on the pros 
and cons of the argument without becom- 
ing committed. Profound differences were 
apparent across nations, with only the 
Australian and British experts favoring 
certification and the experts from other 
nations opposing it for the most part. 

This immediately set up a discrepancy. 
The Australians answered as expected 
(65.5% yes). They offered a limited cer- 
tificate of course completion and hence 



TABLE 1: Return rates proportionate across natrons* 
NATION NUMBER RETURNED RETURN RATE 



1. \ustraUa 


32 


64% 


2. Canada 


36 


72% 


3. Great Britain (U.K.) 


33 


66% 


4. New Zealand 


34 


68% 


5, United States of America 


34 


68% 



TABLE 2: Experts' preferences for outdoor leadership certifkatica considered 

overall and by nation. 

Are you in agreement with the certification of outdoor leaders? 



PREFERENCE 


NUMBER 




PERCENT 


Proponent (Yes) 




/O 




45.0% 


Opponent ^o) 




71 




4? 0% 


Undecided 




22 




13.0% 


PREFERENCE 


AUST 


CAN 


G.B. 


N^. U.S.A. 


BY NATION 










Proponent (Yes) 


65.6% 


4L7% 


63.6% 


23.5% 32.4% 


Opponent (No) 


28.1% 


55.6% 


21.2% 


58.8% 44.1% 


Undecided 


6.3% 


2.8% 


15.2% 


17.6% 23.5% 



Respondents were able to answer YES or NO to the question regarding certification. 
Some chose to remain midecided by stating their (pinion as such or by not answering. 



favored the concept On the other side of 
the coin were the New Zledanders, also 
answering as expected<23.5% yes). They 
did not offer certificates and disfavored the 
ccHicept As usual the Canadians and 
Americans were embroiled in somewhat 
of an argument with almost equal numbers 
of experts for and against the concept In 
addition, a large group of American ex- 
perts (23.5%) remained undecided at the 



time of survey (63.6%). Since the British 
had done away with certification, ques- 
tions are raised by the large percentage for 
certification. Who was involved in deci- 
sions to eliminate certification? Is there 
more discrepancy in the results than meet 
the eye? 

To address the query, the experts were 
divided into two groups on the basis of Iheir 
earlier response: proponents and c^po- 



TABLE 3: Differences between proponent and opponent experts on the reasons 

for needing outdoor leaders. 

The reason for needing cony)etent outdoor leadership is to...? 



DIFFERENCES 


Proponents 


Opponents 




ON REASONS 


mean 


Mean 


t-value 


prob. 


BY PREFEIJENCE 








Reduce Accidents 


5.11 


4.68 


2.35 


.021 


Maintain Good Relations 


4.54 


3.90 


3.59 


.000 


Improve Public Attitude 


4.26 


3.69 


2.92 


.004 


Increase Participants Involvement 


3.68 


3.04 


2.45 


.016 


Decrease SAR Costs 


3.58 


2.93 


2.75 


.007 



Respondents rated these reasons on a scale ft-om 6 (strongly agree) to 1 (strongly 
disagree). These were tested against the null hypotheses that the two groups would not 
differ on their level of agreement for any of the thirteen reasons. Differences were 
O ')und for these five only. 
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nents of overall certification. Then» earlier 
responses were then analyzed in mind of 
this new division. The experts* prefer- 
ences regarding the reasons for needing 
outdoor leaders were in line as expected 
(see Table 3). 

Proponents of certification showed 
stxonger levels of agreement than did op- 
ponents on statements of prq)aring out* 
door leaders to reduce search and rescue 
costs» to reduce accidents, to increase 
public particq)ation, to imjmve the public 
attitude toward **high risk"' activities, and 
to maintain positive relations with other 
users. The experts who advocate certifica- 
tion teel that by certifying outdoor leaders, 
the current concerns of the field will be ef- 
fectively dealt with<These responses were 
all as expected. Why, then, did national re- 



sponses appear to be out of line? Could the 
discrepancy have something to do with 
respondents* percq>tions of the term certi- 
fication? Did they define it differently or 
merely interixet it in varying degrees? 

To answer this question, the preferences 
of proponents and opponents toward certi- 
fying by individual con^nent were exam- 
ined (see Table 4). Significant differences 
were evident for all Components! In seek- 
ing differences, the following hypothesis 
was tested: proponents of overall certifica- 
tion for outdoor leaders would also be in 
favor of certification by individual compo- 
nent, and opponent would be against cer- 
tification by component 

This was not at all the case! For all 
fourteen components the hypothesis was 
rejected: sufficient numbers of experts 



TABLE 4: Differences between proponent and opponent experts on certifying 

by individual component 

Which components would you consider granting a certificate for? 



DIFFERENCES PROPONENTS OPPONENTS 



ON COMPONENTS 






ChiSq 


. prob. 


BY PREFERENCE 






1, Technical Activity Skills 


93.0% 


51.4% 


23.34 


.000 


2. Safety Skills 


87.3% 


50.0% 


21.16 


.000 


3. Instructional Skills 


78.9% 


22.9% 


42.05 


.000 


4. Environmental Skills 


64.3% 


25.7% 


19.51 


.000 


5. Group Management Skills 


63.4% 


8.6% 


43.52 


.000 


6. Organizational Skills 


62.0% 


15.7% 


29.79 


.000 


7. Problem Solving Skills 


47.9% 


4.3% 


32.41 


.000 


8. Judgement based on experience 


46.5% 


2.9% 


33.64 


.000 


9. Flexible Leadership Styles 


39.4% 


1.4% 


28.C9 


.000 


10. Awareness/Empathy 


35.2% 


1.4% 


24.54 


.000 


1 1. Phitosophy/Interest 


31.0% 


0.0% 


23.40 


.000 


12. Physfcal Fitness 


28.2% 


11.4% 


5.20 


.023 


13. Personal Traits/Behavior 


26.8% 


1.4% 


16.56 


.000 


14. Healthy Self-concept/Ego 


25.4% 


1.4% 


15.31 


.000 



Respondents were able to answer YES or NO to each component. The responses were 
tested against the null hypothesis that proponents would answer yeas and apponents 
would answer no to all components. The extreme probabilities are due to large numbers 
^ - ""experts providing responses quite different from what was originally expected of them. 
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gave responses which deviated from opin- 
ions which weic expected on the basis of 
their preferences for certification. For 
exan^Ie, responses from the experts indi- 
caf<^ that for technical activity and safety 
skills^ the proponents prefer certification, 
and the opponents are equally div' ' on 
whether to certify for those com^ ts. 
Also, the proponents are equa'' ^ lea 
for judgement and problem sol ills, 
while opponents are completely inst 
certifying these components. The major- 
ity of experts were against certifying the 
remaining attributes. 

Therefore, a middle ground is evident 
for several of the components. From the 
relative percentages indicating affirmative 
responses, the results show that those who 
oppose ce* 'cation are, for the most part, 
accepting of certification of technical and 
safety skills and those who support cerdfi- 
cation may not accept an all inclusive cer- 
tificate. Hence a point of compromise 
altars evident certify technical activity 
and safety skills, but not judgement or 
problem solving skills. While, one cannot 
conclude that complete agreement exists 
for all components; one can state that the 
experts do not disagree! 

Lastly, the experts were asked if they 
believed a certificate assured sound judge- 
ment Most experts (88.6%) said no, some 
(8.4%) said yes, and a few (3.0%) quali- 
fied their undecided answers on the basis 
of whether the certificate purported to ac- 
tually certify leadership in term> of judge- 
ment or by some other components. No 
significant differences across nations or 
preferences were found. Overall, and re- 
gardless of nationality or p'eference, the 
experts agreed by majority that a certifi- 
cate does not assure sound judgement 

Nonetheless, when asked if they would 
hue certified outdoor leaders, experts did 
admit that they placed some credence in 
outdoor leadership certificates. Again 
^vided responses affirming (46.0%) and 
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disputing (27.3%) the value of certificates 
as they relate to employment were given. A 
substantial group of experts (26.7%) re- 
plied that they would consider the certifi- 
cate, yet would hire the outdoor leader on 
the basis of other qualities. Many experts 
(12.4%) mentioned the need to ^xtually 
observe the ^plicant in a leadership role 
before they could make a hiring decision. 

No significant differences across nations 
were found for this itent The finding 
indicates that, as far as nationality is con- 
cerned, the responding experts are not in 
disagreement with regard to hiring certi- 
fied outdoor leaders. However, differ- 
ences were apparent when the expert's 
jH-eference for certification was consid- 
ered. More jM-oponents (66.2%), than 
opponents (26.9%), would hire certified 
outdoor leaders. 

Conciusions 

The findings are not fully conclusive. 
They do indicate that none of the experts 
from the five nations are totally for or 
against outdoor leadership certification, 
although the majority of experts felt a cer- 
tificate did not assure sound judgement on 
the part of an outdoor leader. Furthermore, 
proponents are more likely than opponents 
to believe that certification contributes to 
reducing accidents and dealing with other 
cuaent concerns in the outdoors and per- 
haps as a result of this belief, the propo- 
nents are more likely to hire certified out- 
door leader?. 

Lastly, a con^romise on the most 
ubiquitous issue of outdoor leadership 
certii.;ation seems to be quite possible. 
Most proponents are in favw of certifying 
some skills deemed in^rtant to an out- 
door leader and so are many opponents. 
Most opponents disfavor certifying some 
of the key attributes of an outdoor leader 
and so do many proponents. Could these 
two groups wa/it the same end product, but 
be refering to it in different terms? Is the 
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debate over outdoes leadership certifica- 
tion rooted in factual reality or is it merely 
a matter of semantics? 

A solution to tliis long standing problem 
seems possible. Since it appears that the 
expert prc^nents and opponents consider 
certification to be heavily composed of 
sidUs, but prefer to avoid considering the 
attributes of an effective outdoor leader, by 
all means let certification occur! How- 
ever, let the certificate be one of skills and 
not one of outdoor leadership. In fact, is 
this not already the actual situation in 
many of the outdoor leadership curricula 
around the world? 
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Outdoor Recreation - The Holistic 
Leisure Pursuit 



Phyllis Ford 

This paper presents arguments thatoutdoorrecreation should be perceived as a holistic 
activiQr with the participants learning to develop knowledge, skills, and attitudes about 
all phases of the natural resources, as well as interest in incorporating all forms of 
recreation into the outdoor setting. The argument follows defmitions of outdoor 
recreation with a discussion of the ten major forms of recreational activity and examples 
of how the outdoor mileau permeates each. The argument for leaders to follow this 
concept includes the changing needs of all people, regardless of ability or age. 

KEYWORDS: Outdoor recreation, natural resources, holistic leisure. 



Nearly all the recent writings about rec- 
reation in the outdoors have addressed the 
concept that outdocH* recreation is com- 
prised of adventure activities, physical 
activities, acquisition activities (i.e. hunt- 
ing and fishing), travel activities or nature 
study/envimnmental activities. This pa- 
per is a presentation of a position that 
outdoor recreation in its totality is a truly 
holistic approach to the leisure experience, 
encompassing every form of recreation 
and every human interest and ability in 
leisure. The rationale will be developed 
through presentations of definitions of 
outdoor recreation, leisure, and holistic, 
followed by an analysis of the forms rec- 
reational activities take, and a rationale for 
making the approach to outdoor recreatio.i 
as broad as possible in order to assure rnat 
it is a truly life long activity. 

This position is based on tht premise 
that outdoor recreation is the vol»»niary 
use, understanduig, and/or appreciation of 



natural resources during discretioi.ary 
time. For the purpose of this paper, recrea- 
tion is view^ as an activity undertaken 
voluntarily during discretionary time. 
Leisure, in this case, is viewed as being 
discretionary tin le. One might, however, 
make the case for defending outdoor rec- 
reation as being within the realm of o^'ier 
accepted definitions of leisure such as 
"state of mind." A defense of these defini- 
tions is not as important as is the under- 
standing that, using these definitions out- 
door recreation can and does encompass 
every form of recreational activity and 
every human interest arxi ability. 

The word holistic refers to the inter- 
rcldtionships and inter-dependencies of all 
facets of something. In this case, we are 
referring to human knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes. For many years, we have recog- 
nized that there are three avenues of learn- 
ing often referred to currendy as domains 
of learning. In the early 1950's writers of 
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leidexsh^ in the outdoois referred to pri- 
inary» secoodary and concomndtam sidlls 
(Mitcben «id QawfonL 19S0). Before 
thit, educ«ton wrote about knowfed^ 
sldlk ami attitudes (TboriKiike, 1906)* In 
the 1960*1, (Bloonv 1971) literature con- 
tained refe^tnces lo nientalt physical and 
social learnings, and today, pedi^ogists 
refer to cognitive, psycho-motor, and af- 
fective learnings. Each of these sets of 
three temu is identicaL We have long 
noted that learning occurs on diese three 
levek. If ottf thinks about the writings of 
some who were philosophers rather Aan 
pedagogists,( Gulick, 1920) it will become 
clear that the concepts of mind, bo<fy, and 
spirit are identical to those of knowledge, 
ddU, and atti^deorihe other trios of inter- 
relationships. 

Further, the definiaonof outdoor recrea- 
tion gira) here refers to use, understand- 
ing, and iq)preciation of natural resources, 
actions which are inimicable to the psy- 
cho-motor, cognitive, and affective do* 
mains of learning. Thecvder of this triad is 
different from that of die others with the 
skill preceding the knowledge; however, 
that is because recreation is usually first 
viewed as an activity widi action consid- 
ered an inherent part ot every recreational 
fomL 

Natural resources here refers to the land 
and hmd forms, water, air, plants and ani- 
mals in their natural conditions. Itisrecog- 
nized that the United States government, 
through die Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission, included 
such activities as specutor sports, golf, 
indoor swimming and travel in the defmi- 
tion of outdoor recreation used in the 
I960*s rqwrt on activities of Americans. 
It is also recognized that there is no way to 
state definitely that golf, or bicycling, or 
bowling on the green, or sitting in the 
blizzard watching the Green Bay Packers 
is or is not part of use, understanding and/ 
or aK)reciat '^n of natural resources. It 
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becomespart of the stateof minddefinition 
of leisure and is apart of the possibility that 
diese outdoor activities can be viewed 
holistically. Those who recognize fresh 
air, scenery, plant species, grass growth 
and a myriad of items associated with die 
outdoor experience may well be said to be 
participating in outdoor recreation by the 
definition given here more dum die golfer 
who views die sport only as a challenge to 
manipulate a tool to move a sphere from 
one place to another. Here it is a matter of 
degnee* The same mightbe said of cyclists, 
swimmers, dx)se who attend food)aU 
games in the blizzard and even Uiose who 
start out voluntarily to climb a mountain for 
enjoyment and who return after being 
turned back by a driving blizzard, ava- 
lanche conditions, upset stomachs and blis- 
ters. To be recreation, the activity must 
involve a degree of voluntary motivation 
for enjoyment, satisfaction orpositiveness. 

The point is, we are not making a case for 
what is or is not outdoor recreation. If die 
activity depends primarily on use, under- 
standing, and/cH- apimciation of natural 
resources to be a success, dian we can 
accept diat activity as part of outdoor rec- 
reation. The diesis to be developed here is 
diat use, understanding and/or apprecia- 
tion of natural resources as recreational 
pursuit can be viewed holistically as en- 
con^assing all forms of recreation and all 
human interests and abilities. The re- 
sources to which we refer consist (A air, 
water, land and land forms, plants, and 
animals in their natural forms or in forms 
diat allow us to participate for die sake of 
die resources radier dian for die sake of a 
knowledge, skill or attitude which is not 
dependent upon dient 

The important diing in diis presentation 
is that die reader understand die scope and 
extent of forms of recreation and how each 
form relates to die outdoor recreation expe- 
rience. It has been recognized diat diere are 
six ageless and universal forms of activity 
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p«rticq>ated in by the human btittg and 
some fonm (tf lecreadofud activity that art 
neither i^eless nor univena!. Every 
known human society has participated in 
arts and cnfts, dance, dranuu story telling, 
music, and sports and games (Mitchell and 
Mason» 1934). Early societies participated 
in diese forms cf activity for reasons of 
icUgious ritual, or for the prquradon for 
huntii^ and to train for survival. Evidence 
oi these forms of activity are found in 
every known society, r^ardless of historic 
time. Today, each of these forms of activ- 
ity has been preserved and mutated into 
forms of recreational activity. The story 
telling of the past persists mainly in the 
form of written material; however, widi 
the advent of radio and television, a form 
of story telling has bceft reintroduce! We 
generally refer to what was once story 
telling as literature, and mass media 
(newspapers, magazines, news broad- 
casts). Original legends were acceptable 
explanations for natural phenomena and, 
while they seem like fiction today, were 
the forerunners of scientific exp!:^n:ition. 

New forms of recitation participated in 
by societies with a leisure culture of ethic 
include social activities such as parties, 
eating out and having conq)any to dinner; 
service activities such as volunteer work; 
hobbies such as collecting baseball cards; 
arxi educational activities such as taking a 
course on fly casting or attending a lecture 
on travel to Switzeriand. Each of these 
forms of recreational activity can involve 
use, understanding and/or appreciation of 
natural resources, explained as follows. 

Arts and Craflts. 

Outdoa recreation involving arts and 
crafts includes such things as flower ar- 
ranging; landscs^ painting; or the use of 
natural materials such as rushes, wood, 
pine cone scales, and agates to make chair 
seats, table tops, wreaths, and paper 
^ -^'ghts. If the motivation is to make 
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something because of the grain and beauty 
of die wood rather than to make something 
for utilitarian value, then the use of natural 
woods in craft projects can be considered 
outdoor recreation. To cany diis to its 
peak, if one understands what the wood is, 
where it grew, how it grew, the conditions 
needed for producing its grain, its density, 
and color, and holds an ^)pcedadon for its 
qualities, one can defend using, under- 
standing, and appieciatitig the natural re- 
source in this recreation activity. The 
depdi of quality of the recreational experi* 
ence here may depend more on the amount 
of knowledge and q)preciadon related to 
wood dian to the skill needed to create the 
object in mind. For some craftspeople, the 
beauty of the object is direcdy related to the 
way in which the natural qualities of the re- 
source are displayed radier than to the 
degree of precision, shs^, size or even 
strength of the object Wimess the current 
interest in spalted wood for the turning of 
bowls, the use of which is far more visual 
than utilitarian. 

Dance. 

While most dance does not involve use, 
understanding or appreciation of natural 
resources, there are some forms of dancc 
which depend upon these things. Ex- 
amples are the native American dances 
concerned with the sun, rain, birds, r^ 
tiles, and other natural objects. Certain 
European ethnic dances portray prancing 
horses, or the wind; and Polynesian dances 
depict forms of nature in each movement 
In order to understand and perform these 
dances, the performer must have an excel- 
lent knowledge of the resources upon 
which the dances are developed. Further, it 
is important for some of these dances to be 
performed in the outdoor setting. While 
some of the dances performed may not 
entail a natural resource focus> the settings 
for many performing arts grjups is the 
outdoors. In many locales, sites set in 
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nataial settings of woods or hillsides en- 
hance the beauty of the perfonnances. 

DnmuL 

Most dramatic productions do not in* 
volve natural resources as part of the plot; 
however, there are many allusions to natu- 
ral resources metq)horically throughout 
drama historically. Shakespeaie^ particu- 
larly used natural resource meu^bocs in 
his historical plays as well as in his cone- 
dies and tragedies. Further, many plays 
like dance are held in outdoor settings in 
ocdertoenbancetheprogranu Thenumber 
of natural and man-made outdoor theaters 
in the United States emphasizes the per- 
cq>tion Aat audiences have of the en- 
hWement of the productions through the 
media of natural settings. 

Lhteratore. 

OriginaUy story tcllLig, literature can be 
divided into several categories such as 
essays, fiction, fact, poeuy, definitive 
(how to do it and hov; to recognize it), and 
probably should include the coffee table- 
sized photographic essays. Probably in no 
other form of recreation is the outdoors 
rq>resented so heavily as in the area of the 
written wonL P^riiaps it is safe to say that 
any reader who has participated in any 
form of outdoor recreation has also read 
something about the activity. Further, 
those who have not participated in other 
forms of outdoor recreation have proba- 
bly, at some time during their lives, read 
something voluntarily that was related to 
an outdoor recreation activity. 

Essays. 

It is difficult to know which outdoor 
related essays to cite as examples, % there 
are so many from which to choose. Au- 
thors from Isaac Walton to Edward Abbey 
have interested millions of readers since 
the 1600's. We might also list as signifi- 
Q ^ant the works of Walton and Coleridge in 
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the 1600's; Byrd and Baitram in the 
1700's; Thoreau, Muir, Marsh, Emei:son, 
and Burroughs in the 1800's and Olson, 
Leopold, Teale, Abbey, and I^ome in the 
I900's. In doing so, we miss literally 
hundreds of others who are pcobably just as 
important and popular One can not enter 
a book store today without finding a large 
selection of essays about the natural worid 
on display. Some of these are autobio- 
graphical, some are provocative, some are 
argumentative and piuvoke controversy, 
and some are purely informative. 

Fiction. 

Fiction that tells a story based on the use, 
understanding and appreciation of natural 
resources includes Ja± London's To Light 
a Fire; the film, Jerimiah Jchnson; Ernest 
Thompson Seton's Wild Animals I have 
Known; Alan Eckert's Wild Stream, and 
many, many more. 

DeHnitive. 

The list of how to do it books is endless. 
There isn't an outdoor activity that doesn't 
have its accompanying book on skills, 
buying and making equipment, where to go 
and how to get there, and statisil. s on how 
many, how often, how big and so forth as 
well as magazine artkles telling us more. 

The increasing number of field books, 
field guides and other identification books 
found in todays' homes is evidence of the 
vast number of people interested in reading 
about and learning to identify flowers, 
ferns, birds, rocks, reptiles, trees, stars, and 
virtually anything that makes up the uni- 
verse. 

Poetry. 

For those who wish to vmte, the haiku is 
probably the epitome of nature poetry, for 
the rules of haiku are: three lines, five 
syllables hi the first and third lines and 
seven syllables m the second line, it does 
not rhyme and it n* st be about nature. 
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More easily written are the cinquain and 
diainentes, both taught to youth and adults 
frequently in outdoor/environmental edu- 
cation programs. Notabkcutdo(^ poems 
include WilliamCuUen Bryant' s "Ode to a 
Robin*^ significant [Hx>bably because it was 
Bryant who initiati^ Ae concept of Cen- 
tral Pa^ and gave the idea to its planners. 
Certainly no list would be complete with* 
out recognizing the worics of America's 
poet laureate, Robert Frost 

Musk. 

The use of natural resources in recrea- 
tional music may take the form of instru- 
ments made from speciHc natural materi- 
als that cause the sound to be clear and 
resonant Those who compose or listen to 
compositions understand the sounds of 
nature in Ferde Grofe's "Grand Canyon 
Suite**, Respighi's "Pines of Rome". 
Copeland's "Appalachian Spring," and 
the storm in Rimsky-Korsakoffs 
"Scheherazade". One of the most clearly 
expressed sounds of nature is found in 
Smetana*s "The Moldau" wherein one can 
trace the course of the river Moldau from a 
tiny bubbling stream at its source in the 
mountains to the slowly moving ponder- 
ous body of water that passes the large 
industrialized city of Budapest The lis- 
tener can hear how the stream moves and 
grows throughout the tone poem. The 
composers rf these pieces used their 
knviwledge of natural resources an the lis- 
t&nvx can appreciate them in these ex- 
amples. 

Sports and Games. 

Natural resource oriented sports, of 
course, include hunting, archery, fishing, 
and shooting sports and travel sports like 
boating, hiking, and skiing. Games, which 
are differentiated from sports by being 
competitive with individuals or groups 
rather than nature, include orienteering, 
racing (ski, sail, etc.) and others. 
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Service Activities. 

Outdoor recreation activities that have a 
service orientation are identified as leading 
scoucs on a bac]q>acking trip, taking semor 
citizens on a tour to see fall colors or spring 
flowers, and teaching others how to fish. 

Social Activities. 

One of most popular social recreation 
activities in America is picnicing. A defi- 
nition of social recreation is any recrea- 
tional activity the primary motivation for 
which is the social experience. Certainly 
picmcing is motivated by the desire to have 
fun in a group setting in the outdoors. 

Hobbies. 

A hobby is defined as an interest outside 
one's occupation in which one spends 
much time for pleasure. As such we will 
never know how many people enjoy natu- 
ral resource hobbies. Gardening, collect- 
ing butterflies, trips to national paries, 
birding, classifying plants, raising prize 
orciiids, and even training hunting dogs can 
be viewed as outdoor recreational hobbies. 

Education. 

The act of learning in the informal, non- 
school setting is extremely popular among 
people with discretionary time and the 
motivation to learn. Among educational 
recreation may be found lectures on plants 
and animals, Audubon Society and Na- 
tional Wildlife Association camps and 
workshops, nati '^al history tours, courses 
on raising plants, and television programs 
on the m)Tiad interesting facets of the natu- 
ral world. 

Regardless of where a person lives, the 
age, ability, or economic status, it is pos- 
sible to participai*^ in some form of outda.. 
activity, indoor gaidening, looldng at 
slides of national paries, reading about the 
marvels of the monarch butterfly, viewing 
a televised program on the Amazon rain 
fewest, and hundreds of activities that re- 




qum no physical prowess can involve use, 
underbtonding and/or sqipieciation of natu- 
ral resources. 

For Aose who are jAysically active in 
outdocx* pursuits such as climbers, canoe- 
ists, back packers and hunters* the quality 
of the experience is directly related to the 
quantity of kiK>wIedge and dq>th of apiMre- 
ciation about Ae resource. The person 
who fishes is most successful with knowl- 
edge of eating habits <tf the fish as weU as 
water quality, temperature, and move- 
ment The cross country skier is more 
successful, im>bably has a more enjoyable 
time, and is certainly acting in a safer 
manner with a knowledge of the crystal 
fona ai the snow, weather conditions and 
their changes, and (he terrain and plants 
through which he travels. 

The ^ing and retiring climbe** or back- 
packer can transpose earlier physical ac- 
tivities into later ones involving more 
emphasis on ^reciating and understand- 
ing the natural environmenL Those who 
aspire to teach outdoor adventure pursuits 
to the young, the disabled, and, in fact, 
everyone, will do a greater service if, in- 
cluded in tiiose i^ysical activities are in- 
troduction to knowledge and appreciation 
of the natural resources so tiiat tiie partici- 
pant can maintain tiie interest in the out- 
doors throughout life. Periiaps we are 
seeking the Renaissance person who is 
familiar wiUi a multiplicity of fields. Yet, 
to teach skills without knowledge or atti- 
tudes; to teach knowledge withoutskills or 
attitudes; or to teach attitudes witiiout 
knowledge or skills is to cheat tiie learner 
of one-tiiird of the potenUal joy of tiie 
activity. To teach outdoor recreidon as a 
holistic activity involving (^portunity for 
complete immersion into all forms of rec- 
reation will provide for a safer, more re- 
wardiug experience witii tiw potential for 
maintaining a lifelong interest in tiie out- 
doors. As Aldo Leqx)ld stated, "Recrea- 
tion, however, is not tiie outdoors, but our 



reaction to it" (1949), p. 173). Hopefully 
our reaction to tiie outdoors will be a holis- 
tic one. 
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Ethics For Adventure Programming: 
Four Points Of Departure 



Thomas E. Smith 

The author outlines the problem of developing an e Aics for adventure programming 
as twofold. There must be attention to the individual practitiaiers ethics, and to devel- 
q>ment of a code of ethics for the field of adventure and challenge programming. To 
move forvard on this major task, the author suggests four potential strategies. There is 
brief review of the question of ethical theorizing, a look at categorizations to improve 
thinking, and synopsis of the basic ethical theory of four prominent theorists (Dewey, 
Moore, Stevenson, and Blandshard). There is shon review of the questions of ethics as 
faced by clinical psychologists, and finally a suggested procedure for action towards the 
goal of developing ethical awareness in the practice of adventure/challenge {xogram- 
ming. 

KEYWORDS: Ethics, etfiical tlieory, phiiosphical thought, adventure challenge, 
professional ethics. 



Many textbooks on ethics start with a re- 
view of Socrates death, and his courageous 
adherence to the notion that "the unexam- 
ined life is not worth living." This exami- 
nation of life, for which Socrates lived and 
died, is the pursuit philosophers have 
considered as Ethics. Related definitions 
in contemporary philosophy have consid- 
ered ethics as "the science of conduct," 
"the study of moral behavior," and " that 
discipline dealing with what is good and 
bad and with moral duty or obligation" 
(Webster). Ethics can be distinguished 
from the social sciences by noting that the 
latter are concerned with nwinative behav- 
ior, i.e., the way people are; while the 
ethical scholar focuses on the questions of 
moral behavior, i.e., the way people ought 
to be. 



In the past rew years there has been 
embryonic attention to the issue of ethics 
for practicing adventure/challenge leaders. 
The questions have been raised in terms of 
the need for a system of conduct standards 
for the practice of challenge education and 
adventure sequences (Havens, 1986; 
Havens & Fain, 1986), and in terms of the 
need for individual practitioners to pay 
attention to ethical issues (Hunt, 1986; 
Smith, Robb- Roland, & Havens, 1988), It 
has been argued that develc^ment of a 
system of professional ethics is necessary 
if the practices of adventure programming 
are to achieve professional status, and that 
a sound code of conduct would provide 
field practitioners with guidelines for their 
programming. Others would advocate that 
the priority need is for individual adventure 
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leaders to examine the ethical dilemmas 
and value <Hientations they daily face, and 
that such attention to the questions of eth- 
ics by individuals will lead to the unfolding 
of acodeofethicsforthepiofession« In 
either case, the issue could be stated as **the 
unexamined i^tice is not worth practic- 
ing.** 

The purpose of this paper is to voice 
suppon for arguments that the field of 
challenge/adventure programming, focus 
attention on ethic al issues, and to c^er four 
points of departure. The adventure profes- 
sional might find value in the following: 

(1) seeking to understand 

some of the basic language, distinc- 
tions, and issues of ethical theory, and 
clarifying p^sonal viewpoints witfiin 
those parameters 

(2) attending to the writings of 

prominent ethical theorists, or at least 
reviewing and comparing the ideas of 
the past as presenlal in contemporary 
writings 

(3) becoming familiar with the 

procedures of other professions fw 
developing ethical standards, and 
with the nature of their codes of con- 
duct 

(4) developing a methodology 

for exploration of ethical issues that 
can guide indi idual practitioners and 
the encompassing profession toward 
clarification of conduct principles 

It would be nice if the process of attend- 
ing to the ethics of challenge programming 
was simply one of attending to the writings 
and debates that have gone before, or 
spending a day atcp the mountain in medi- 
tative search for conduct principles, or 
cq)ying down the code of conduct of oth- 
ers. Such efforts may give starting points. 



or enable us to begin the journey a bit 
further along the road, but there is no sub- 
stitute for that long and evoluticmal trek 
that nuist unfold. While it may be a new 
journey for most adventure leaders arid 
challenge educators (we have been very 
busy doing, and not always thinking very 
much about what we were doing), it can be 
as exciting as any new advaiture. 

Most ethical theorists would advocate 
controlled intellectual analysis of the ques- 
tions at hand. JasperHunt (1986) warns of 
the dangers of emotional and subjective 
ethical conflicts leading to violence. He 
considers the emotional approach as dan- 
gerous because, "If I cannot sway you with 
reason, then I am left to outbursts of emo- 
tion. Ifmy emotions do not sway you, then 
I will simply back up my emotions with my 
fist or other violent instrument" 

It might be predicted that the diversity of 
professionals in the adventure education 
field, and the multiplicity of programming 
^plications of challenge theory, willresult 
in considerable and intense submersion 
into the worid of subjectivity and emotion- 
alism as ethical questions are tackled. 
Furthermore, the preponderence of the 
subjective ethical thecxies through the 
twentieth century (perhaps in relationship 
to breakdown of traditional values because 
of the great wars and the depression), 
would suggest that a great number of indi- 
viduals would claim a personalized ethical 
overview. Although there has been some 
indication that many seek a return to the 
more traditional objectified value orienta- 
tions, the basic ethical position of many 
will be subjective/emotive (P.H. Nowell- 
Smith, 1954). 

Still, it would ^pear that the fears of 
Hunt's emotive confrontations about ethi- 
cal issues will lead to violence are ill- 
founded. One of the more common values 
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held by people in die field of challenge 
education is diat of non-violence. Cer- 
taiidy, discussion and debate about ethical 
questions will get heated, and may involve 
headon confirontation of values, but most 
will make dfon to avoid violence. In 
general, adventure facilitates recognize 
diat it is via careM listening, non-judge- 
mental SKxeptance, and attempting to fully 
understand trie other, that change, growth, 
andconsensjs can be reached In any 
the challenge ahead will call for exchange 
ofideasandeaergy; there are no experts. It 
may even be that the development of an 
ediics for the i»ractice of advenUire/chal- 
lenge programming is the greatest teams 
task we have yet undertaken. 

Of Terms and Categorizations 

When one puts on die hat of t 3 ethical 
theorist, it is very easy to become over- 
whelmed by the many definitions, distinc- 
tions, classifications, schemas, and postu- 
lates. One starts with the simple question 
of doing the "right** and "good" and 
"moral" behaviors. There are elaborate 
discussions of the differences between 
"values," "beliefs," and "attitudes," and 
between die statements of "should" and 
dwse of "ought". It is beyond die scope of 
this paper to present even simple overview 
to these complex discussions; after all, 
most are offered by individual authors 
preparatory to efforts to unravel ethical 
issues and present ethical thewy. Typi- 
caliy> one needs to understand the defini- 
tions and distinctions of a given philoso- 
pher to understand die dieory diat unfolds, 
but die same distinctions and definitions 
might confuse one in looking ovei die next 
audiors writings. There does seem to be 
need for an understanding of die distinc- 
tion between "subjective" and "objective," 
which is most typically diat between indi- 



vidual perceptions and interpretations of 
reality as (^posed to things diat are exter- 
nal fiom die mind. 

For die purposes herein, dieie is no need 
to distinguish between most of the terms at 
hand. This does not ixnply that we needm^t 
make clear what we mean by "right," 
"good," and "mwal" as we move toward 
resolving our ediical dilemas, for we will 
certainly need to do so. This paper offers a 
couple of overview schemes tiiat have been 
found to be valuable dirough the years. 
They are presentea as examples of die type 
of categorizations which the ediical die> 
rist might find valuable as he approaches 
die task of seeking clarification of personal 
and professional ediics. 

Fiist, there is the "existential 
trichotomy", as it evolves out of die writ- 
ings of European existentialists of philoso- 
phy (May, Angel, and EUenberger, 1958). 
In attempt to clarify die problems of philo- 
sophical diought brought about by too 
rigid interpretations of die mind-body di- 
chotomy, diey suggest viewing man as 
existing simultaneously and interactingly 
in three "modes" or "realms.'* The German 
words are Umwelt, Mitwelt, and 
Eigenwelt, and they translaf" roughly as 
die "world around," die "world widi," and 
die "own world." 

In oversimplified summation, die argu- 
ment weald be diat man exists in diese 
duee modes which are always interrelated 
and always conditional to each odier. Man 
is, of course, a biological creature in a 
biophysical world; he is pile of cells. We 
study man and his world of die umwelt 
from die perspectives of die biological and 
physical sciences, and via traditional scien- 
tific methodology. At die same time, it is 
obvious diat man exists as a social creature 
in a social wwld; iKit two people togedier 
in the same pmxiniity and you have some- 
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thing hqq)ening that does not happen if 
you put two rocks together in the same 
IHOximity. We study this wwW of interre- 
lationships through the social sciences; 
and while we can adopt the mediodology 
of the physical sciences to some extent^ we 
need special strategies to My research the 
problems. There is yet another dimension 
to nian» recognizable by the observation 
that even if we put only one man in a 
proximity and one rock in another proxim- 
ity there is somediing extra in the fcnmer. 
Tbt man is aware of his existence at that 
time and in diat place; he can contenq)late 
his existence. This is the realm of "ego," 
••psyche,'* "self" and "identity aware- 
ness/' This is die mode of existence that 
allows postulation of the phenomena of 
"soul*' or "sjMrit" This dimension of exis- 
tence is least understood in modem psy- 
chology, for methods of the natural sci- 
ences and the social scierKes are not suffi- 
cient to the task. 

Existence in the eigenweltian mode 
cannot be denied because our scientific 
methodology falls short The ethical theo- 
rist should be aware that narrow scientific 
viewpoint stretches its to the hmit to recog- 
nize psychology and sociology as mean- 
ingful pursuits, and quite often has litde 
tolerance for concepts such as "soul." 
Many psychologists of Americap behav- 
ioristic tradition have raised question as to 
the necessity of positing any concept of 
"self in the field In ethic?l theory, the 
very influential logical positivists wanted 
to consider ethical theorizing as illegiti- 
mate function, since nK>s t of the statements 
are in the realm of emotive/subjective/ 
eigenweltian existence. 

Ethical theorizing can be better under- 
stood if one has an inclusive overview to 
the existence of man. The existential tri- 
cotomy may help the novice clarify 



thoughts as he moves to the role of ediical 
theorist 

The second categorical overview that 
has been of ''alue, a^ d herein offered as 
anodier example cf schemas that can be of 
value in ethical theorizing, concerns types 
of statements and dieir relationship to trudi. 
This is a fourfold categcrization, and it can 
also be seen as stretching across any objec- 
tive-subjective continuum. Those who 
have been enamored by scientific method- 
ology might tend to see the categories of 
"truth" as unfolding from the best to the 
v/otst This is erroneous, and would be 
based on the assun^on that scientific/ 
objective tnitii if of higher orderV The 
following four patterns of statement and 
verification should not be viewed by the 
reader in any rank order. 

First there are those statements that are 
mathematically or logically true, and are 
self-validating. Examples would include 
the mathematical equation "2 + 2=4," and 
the logical conciuoe of: "All angels are 
good. JcAn is an angel. Therefore, John is 
good." Statements that fall in this domain 
are verifiable by deduction. If we take 
and add ** more, then we have ****. No 
other conclusion is possible, arid it does not 
matter what anyone (or everyone) believes. 
In the case of the logical statement any 
argument must be over die axioms, for if 
they are accepted, then the conclusion is 
fum For many, the mathematical/logical 
statements are the best and the ethical 
objectivl^i attempts to reason in such ter- 
minology, and thus determine good and 
bad outside of anyone (or everyone). 

Secondly, there are dwse statements that 
are verifiable by empirical quantification 
and measurement An example might be 
the statement "It is 1(X)0 miles from Chi- 
cago to New York." Once there is agree- 
ment as to the distance constituting one 
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mile, and a manner measurement of that 
distance, then the valitaty of the statement 
can be tested by anyone {or everyone) and 
the results should be the same. Most of 
natural science operates in die realm of 
diese empirical statements and truths, and 
the whole history of scientific methodol- 
ogy is that of trymg to get knowledge into 
this domain. These statements are also 
"objective," as the results should stand 
through time and are not influenced by 
individual values wpercq)tions. In ethics, 
empirical validity would also demonstrate 
goodness as outside the perceptions of any 
individual 

A ^d )e^ouping of statements are those 
considered as of "consensual validity" or 
of some social normative base. These are 
statements about man and the worid, or 
about what is right and wrong, which fall 
short of objectivity but have support from 
numbers. The very basic statement, 
"There is a God," m iy never attain any sat- 
isfactory objective/empirical/logical vali- 
dation (although St Thomas attempted 
same in his famous proofs"). Still, be- 
cause one can gather support of the masses, 
perhaps even a consensus, the statement 
has validity Of course, it one exists in a 
colony of atheists, there would be no 
social validation. Consensual statements 
validity may vary from group to group, and 
from time to tine; and this makes a subjec- 
tive/soc<alet!iical overview popular. This 
type 01 truth or postulate can account for 
"cultuTol relativism" of values, and en- 
ables the supporters to reformulate ethical 
overviews as time and knowledge unfolds. 

Finally, there are those tcially subjective 
and perso4iaIized statements of attitude 
and value. If I made the statement, "I like 
peanut butter and pickle sandwicher.," 
meaning that PB&P*s are "good," there 
might be very little social support. Still, if 



you follow me about you will be able to 
verify the truth of statementby the observa- 
tion that I periodically eat some PB&P. 
Such a statement is, therefore, true for me, 
even though it may not be true for anyone 
else. The efliical themst may find that 
many of the statements made in ethical dis- 
cussion are of this sort, but we must be 
aware that they do have behavioral intact 
To summarize, we have those statements 
that are self-verifing, those that are enq)iri- 
cally verifiable, those which can attain a 
level of social or consensual validation and 
those of the very subjective perscmalized 
domain. If one insists on deeming this 
continuum from a higher to lower level 
truth, then it may be valuable to make 
distinction between "truth" and "reality." 
Yes, it may be more true that 2 + 2=4, than 
that "there is a God;" but in reality my life 
is much more affected by the latter than the 
former. One may even be roove ready to 
give up on the truth of the logical or en^iri- 
cal statement than on the truth of a social or 
important personalized value. If, follow- 
ing this fourfold categorization, one were 
to clustjr ethical theories from the "abso- 
lute ethic," to the "empirical etiiic," to the 
"ccmsensual ethic," and to the "subjective 
ethic," and recognized that there are differ- 
ent patterns of validation or verification, 
some of our differences might seem more 
clear. 

The Muddy Waters of Philosophical 
Thought 

For the past decade this author has trav- 
eled south to New Orieaiis one week every 
year. Perceptions and appreciation of the 
great Mississippi river have changed con- 
siderably through time. Early on, I noted 
the silt from the north, and the dirt from the 
Great Plains that progressively clouded the 
water, and as one travels from north to 
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south the waters turn a muddy brown. Past 
New Orleans it can be observed that the 
daiicness is so deep as to color the ocean far 
out into the gulf. Through time I h?ve 
found a beauty in that rich brovvTi flowing, 
as oppsed to those earlier perceptions of 
muddy water. 

Looking at the flow of historical ethical 
thought is like that Many would point out 
that the philosq)hical overview to nuji and 
the world was quite clear early on. Alfred 
North Whitehead claimed that the entire 
history of modem philosophy is but a 
"series of foomotes toPlato." When I stud- 
ied philosophy it seemed that the sequence 
of historical thought progressively 
clouded my mind. Just when I had par- 
tially digested the Stoics devotion to self- 
discipline, I was exposed to Saint 
Augustine's fervent love of God. Then 
there was Nietzsche's God-defying super- 
man, and the complexity of Kant's duty- 
bound individual. By the time we traveled 
through the Utilitarians, and Descarte's 
"cogito ergo sum," and arrived at the prag- 
matism of John Dewey, I was befuddled, 
and quite ready for Jean Paul Satre's 
"nausea." The flow of philosophical 
thought seemed to progressively confuse 
and prevent and consolidation of thought 

It was some liixie before I sensed that the 
apparent conilicts and diverse mix of ide- 
ologies that have preceeded produce a rich 
blend indeed. I would certainly advocate 
to all ethical theorists concerned with 
improved ethical standards for themselves 
and iheir profession that they can find 
value in reading the works of those historic 
philosophers, or, at least, in reading con- 
temporaiy reviews and analyses of them. 
Understanding some of the ideas, issues, 
and interpretations of the many who have 
gone before may help one in their ethical 
theorizing, and will certainly give stimula- 



tion for the ta^k ahead. Let me give four 
examples oi ethical thought, hoping that 
they may stimulate our ethical theorizing. 

(l)JohnDewey. Dewey's ethical theory 
is based on the tenants of pragmatism, of 
which the key elements are scientific meth- 
odology and a conception of the universe as 
evolutionary. Man is the supreme problem 
solving organism, constantly making ad- 
justments to the ever changing conditions 
of the world about hint In his book on 
clarification of philosophical thought 
Dewey (1920) argues against two extremes 
in ethical tradition. First, he finds that there 
should be no absolute or eternal values 
posited in etiiical theory, for definitions of 
what is good and right should be undergo- 
ing perpetual modification in response to 
relevant increases in scientific knowledge, 
the conditions of the worid about, and our 
reflective thinking. On the other hand, 
Dewey argues that wemustrejecttheethics 
of those claiming the basis of morality 
being in subjective experience, especially 
simple pleasures and displeasures. His 
ethical theory is tantamount to a recom- 
mendation for making an active use of 
intelligence and the facts of experience in 
solving those problems where ethics is 
involved He would argue that seeking of 
nwral ideals is an ongoing process, and 
would tend to advocate that the proper 
process is to bring our intellect and ^pre- 
ciation for scientific methodology to study 
values. Interestingly, in the textbook on 
Ethics (rewey and Tufts, 1920) there was 
a list of basic values for ?lving, but the 
authoi s make claim that they are to be con- 
sidered as "for our time." 

Possibly many adventure leaders: /ould 
find some agreements with John Dewey, 
and it should be noted that his whole philo- 
sophical system is often viewed as a basis 
for experiential educational practices. His 



insistence on seeki;^.g ethical standards by 
dealing with prrcdcal problems as op- 
posed to abstract ideological .xchonges is 
noteworthy, although I would lend to feel 
that emotive/subjective inp*u would be 
valuable since deeply effects our pro- 
gramming behavior There is value in rec- 
ognizing any posited set of ethical stan- 
dards as "for our time," as it may enable us 
to move forward towards a ten^rary code 
of conduct fot adventure programming 
which would modify through time. It may 
even be that some values would, "stand the 
test of time," and this would imply that 
there are some absolute and eternal values. 

(2) G£. Moore. Moore's Principia 
Ethic (1903) and his Ethics (1912) effected 
some significant re-orientation in ethical 
theorizing, as he approached the problem 
via linguistic analysis. Basically, he ar- 
gued that the proper question is not "what 
is intrinsically good?, " which the tradi- 
tionalists asked, but "how is good to be 
defined?." His analysis leads to conclu- 
sion that "good" cannot be defined, and 
any attempt to do so is to be considered as 
the "naturalistic fallicy." One of the detri- 
mental effects of the naturalistic fallicy is 
that is closes inquiry by defining in ad- 
vance what things will be recognized as 
good. Moore develops an ntuitional ap- 
proach, claiming that good is a simple, 
indefinable, recognizable quality. He 
argues that is best to start our ethical theo- 
rizing without definitions, and that 
through interactional dialogue and situa- 
tional observation we will come to see the 
right or the good. For Moore, goodness 
exists independent of human conscious- 
ness, apart from the pains and pleasures, 
the likes and dislikes, and personalized 
values of human beings. 

If we accept Moore's argument, then we 
shall begin our ethical theorizing without a 



definition, and we shall be more apt to 
focus on the situations before we adopt any 
ethical principles. We will discover many 
different and variable things and actions to 
be "good" or "bad," "right" or "wrong." 
Moore's argument that we approach the 
problem with open mind, and recognition 
that neither our rational intellectual proc- 
ess nor our emotional awarenesses will be 
able to con^letely uncover the morality of 
a situation, offers a method for ethical 
ftudy which starts at the bottom. As with 
Dewe^, we tackle specific cases and situ- 
ations, bringing all of our humanbeingness 
to bear, recognizing that the "good" and the 
"right" will become intuitively evident. 
Still, as with Dewey, Moore tends to place 
an emphasis on cognitive processes with 
minimization of subjective >^ues and 
en.otional choices; we must seek ways to 
incorporate those dimensions of our exis- 
tence into ethical theory. 

(3) Charles L. Stevenson. Like G.E. 
Moore, Stevenson approaches the prob- 
lems of ethics from the perspective of logi- 
cal positivism, which advocates philoso- 
phy as logical or linguistic analysis of sci- 
entific statements. Most of the earlier 
positivists had made the claim that because 
ethical statements are essentially subjec- 
tive/emotive they are quite meaningless, 
and the study of ethics is not even a legiti- 
mate endeavor. One positivist did make 
argument that since emotive statements 
and value orientations do have such impact 
on behavior they are worthy of some analy > 
sis and consideration (Ayer, 1946). 

Stevenson (1945): made arguments 
similar to Ayer, but extended concern to 
include the analysis of ethical situations, 
and particularly to ethical disagreements. 
As such, he became the most comprehen- 
sive of the ethica! "emotivists," bringing to 
the whole field all of those previously ta- 



boo feelings, beliefs, values, and emotions 
of individuals. He argues in opposition to 
Dewey, claiming that ethical discourse is 
not, and cannot be, grounded in empirical 
knowledge. He seems to recognize what 
all of us have experienced in ethical dis- 
agreements; namely, that all the logic and 
empirical fact in our command may not 
alter beliefs and values of others very eas- 
ily, and sometimes not at all. It is interest- 
ing to note that Stevenson comes to recog- 
nize the importance, and thus the necessity 
of inclusion, of emotive statements be- 
cause he begins at the point that boJi 
Dewey and Moore advocate, in the realm 
of discourse about ethical situations and 
ethical disagreements. 

Even though one starts in the area of 
ethical dilermas, it is quite easy to get 
involved :' vhat Stevenson calls a "Babel 
of Tongues.** Language analysis, diere- 
fore, becomes very important; we must 
seek to carefully understand what the other 
is saying and what it means. He advocates 
certain distinctions as helpful in our under- 
standing of ethical disagreements. For 
example, he makes note of "disagreements 
in belief when one person believes in x, 
and another believes in not-x, or some- 
thing incompatible witii x, and nei**^er is 
content to let the belief of the other go 
unchallen^^ed. "Disagreements in atti- 
tude," on the other hand, reflect the situ- 
ation where one person wants to do x, or 
claims to like x, and another wants to do Y, 
or does not want to do x. After a consider- 
able discussion of these differences, Ste- 
venson draws the conclusion that it is re- 
ally our "differences in attitude** which 
create ethical disagreements. 

The novice ethical theorist might find 
value in the works of Stevenson, for it 
exemplifies the patterns of careful atten- 
tion to the language of discourse and dis- 



agret^.ient, which must be sought by all of 
us. He advocates that our disagreements 
will follow from our attitudinal differ- 
ences, which are reflective of our emo- 
tional and very personalized values. This 
would seem to suggest value in our assess- 
ing and comparing attitudes as we seek to a 
code of conduct for the profession of ad- 
venture leadership. It is quite jH'obable that 
many of our apparent in^asses will be the 
result of personalized preferences for 
doing things a particular way. In any case, 
we cannot get about the task before us with 
purely cognitive and empirical strategies; 
we must recognize that we are operating in 
the realm of emotions and attitudes. 

(4) Brand Blanshard Blanshard(l96l) 
is a contemporary in American philosophy 
who has attempted to unravel some of the 
prior ethical theorizing, and to re-establish 
some pattern of objective and pervasive 
ethical standards. He recognizes the main 
question of twentieth century ethics as that 
of whether moral judgements express 
knowledge or feeling. He challenges the 
emotivists, arguing that there are some 
moral principles which hold regardless of 
how people feel individually or socially. 
As to the empirical instrumentalism of 
Dewey, Blanshard argues that moral re- 
flection need not be prompted by practical 
problems, and that fixation on situations 
may actually keep us from recognizing the 
more prevailing ethical standards. 

Blanshard*s persona! theory unfolds as 
an ethic of selfactualization (ala Aristotle), 
recognizing both rational and emotive 
processes at work. He would even accept 
Moore*s notion that higher order ethical 
values can become "self-evident." He 
argues that goodness is achieved in the 
balance of all that man is and does, and that 
the good life involves an evolutional un- 
folding toward that ultimate goal. 
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Blandshard's ethics would parallel the 
psychological theories of Rogers (1961), 
Maslow (1968), and Jourard (1974). 

A strength of Blanshard's ethical phi- 
losophy recognizes tliat man cannot be 
dicotomized into aratlonal or an emotional 
existence, but operates with interacting 
complexity in both those modes. Would 
Blanshard accept the existential tricotomy 
noting tfiat Dewey is advocating for man as 
biological creature and subject to the rules 
of en^uical science therein and noting 
that Stevenson, as linguist, is operating in 
the realm of social existence, where our 
emotions are foremost, and thus seeing 
ethics as more of an adjunct to the social 
sciences approach to the study of man? 
Then, of course, Blanshard's system could 
be seen as dealing with man's self-realiza- 
tion or mode of existence in the 
eigenweltian realm. 

In any case, Blanshard, or commentaries 
on Blanshard (Reck, 1964; Rome, 1964), 
makes good beginning reading for the 
ethical theorist His analysis of ethical 
theory to date is quite significant, anu the 
developmentof his own theory has parallel 
to those psychologists of "self* whom are 
often embraced by adventure leaders and 
challenge facilitators. It might even be that 
a good share of the ethical problems faced 
by adventure leaders center rround the 
issue of how to do the "right" m assuring 
personal growth and well being of the 
client. 

In conclusion, I would simply suggest 
liiat our cursory review of the ideas of 
some prominent ethical theorists provides 
a rich blend of thought to draw from. 
Whethei* one finds agreement, disagree- 
ment, clarification, or confusion in sam- 
pling on such a small scale, there should 
also be a stimulation of curiosity and inter- 
est in probing deeper into the ethical theo- 
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rizing of others. 

The Ethics of Other Professions 

All other professional groups have faced 
the questions of ethics, and most have 
develcped some code for prc^r conduct 
From the earliest days of the Hippocratic 
Oath amongst physicians, to the debates 
between scientists about their social re- 
sponsibility following the atomic bombing 
of WcM-ld War II, there has been attention to 
professional ethics. It should be noted that 
this attention to ethical issues by a profes- 
sional group is a never ending process, with 
ongoing debate as contemporary issues 
come to the fore. In spite of that Hippo- 
cratic Oath, and the hundreds of years of 
developuig professional standards, there is 
no defmitive resolution to tlie issues of 
abortion or euthanasia. Also, many years 
after that initial debate on the question of 
scientist's moral responsibility for Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki, there is no basic 
agreement on the moral issues of nuclear 
science. Whatever the product (any set of 
ethical standards for professional stan- 
dards for a professional group), one must 
recognize the need for ongoing process (a 
system for the members of that profession 
to deal with ethical issues). 

A review of the involvement of other 
professional groups with the issues of eth- 
ics can offer two sorts of information for 
the adventure professional. First, there can 
be learnings from the content of the ethical 
codes as developed, and the substance of 
the discussions about that code. This can 
be seen as an analysis of the product, with 
effort to determine relevance to the prac- 
tice of adventure programming. Second, 
there can be learning from an inspection of 
the procL .^res and methodologies em- 
ployed by other groups in development of 
ethical code, and in the ongoing review and 



modification ofth at code. This can be seen 
as an analysis of the process, with effort to 
determine relevance of procedures to the 
task before adventure professionals. 

Mark Havens (1986), conducted a study 
of both the process and the product of other 
professions (psychologists, physicians, 
special educators, educators, recreational 
leaders), and concluded that adventure 
profef^ionals could gain the most be in- 
spection of the process and product of 
psycholoi;ists. Psychologists have had an 
operational code of ethics for over three 
decades, with increased focus on ethical 
issues beginning about fifty years ago 
when there was considerable movement of 
psychologists into the field (school psy- 
chologists, clinical psychologist, indus- 
trial psychologists). Prior to World II 
there was limited field application of the 
principles of the science of psychology, 
which was itself only a half century old. 
The warbroughtneedfor more profession- 
als to deal with the behavioral and emo- 
tional problems of servicemen, and that 
really gave birth to the profession of "clini- 
cal psychology.'' As soon as the Universi- 
ties and the Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital System began to train new profes- 
sionals, and these practitioners set about 
working with people, there was great in- 
crease in the attention to eth'.al issues. 

Actually, psychologists faced some is- 
sues that may not seem as apparent in the 
field of adventure programming. There 
was the issue of psychology as science 
and/or profession; as there was no clear 
delination of role as in the case of the 
Physicist and the Engineer. Like the issue 
of responsibility for appropriate (or inap- 
propriate) application of the knowledge of 
atom splitting, the questions arose about 
psychologists using the knowledge of the 
science in the field. Interestingly, for the 



Psychologist'Scientist, the argument was 
often similar to that of Scientists in general; 
namely, that "science is ethically neutral." 
This brings to focus an ethical issue faced 
by some adventure leaders. To what extent 
are we responsible for the misuse and 
improper application of our methodologies 
after we have trained others in their usage? 
We can, as those scientists have, claim a 
neutrality, arguing that we are but techni- 
cians, teaching technical skills or building 
ropes courses for others to use and we have 
no responsibility regarding proper applica- 
tion and usage. 

Clinical Psychologists also faced 
struggle/debate with the medical speciality 
of P<5ychiatry, which fought against certifi- 
cation and professional licensure for psy- 
chologists. Many thus advocated adq)tion 
of the medical model for clinical psychol- 
ogy, which would most likely have meant 
quicker resoluticm of the differences with 
Psychiatry, and also simplified the search 
for professional ethics (there could have 
been modification of the already existent 
medical ethics); but that would have been 
an in^propriate alliance. In general, phy- 
sicians have followed Cartesian tradition, 
and their concern for ethical principle tends 
to focus on the nature of the doctor-patient 
relationship, and the interaction between 
doctors. As Nicholas Hobbs noted, " In 
medicine, ethics are not ".entral to the heal- 
ing process. In clinical psychology, ethics 
are not just a guide to conduct but are the 
very essence of the treatment process." 
(Hobbs, 1965). 

The clinical psychologists who were 
seeking professional status after World 
War II recognized the need to deal compre- 
hensively with ethics. Under the auspices 
of their professional organizaticm, the 
American Psychological Association 
(APA), some committees began working 
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in 1948. It was alnx}st ten years later that 
tbeie was the first publication of Ethical 
Standards fOTPsychlogists (1957). There 
have been periodic revisions of the stan- 
dards since that time. Essentially, the 
process frcMn inception was one of seeking 
a valid set of standards by rational discus- 
sion» review of cases of ethical dilemma, 
and consensual decision making. 

Shortly after the first APA publication 
of standards, Thomas Szasz (1961) argued 
for rejection of the noedical model for treat- 
ment of psychological disorders. He ar- 
gued, "The concept of illness, whether 
bodily of mental, implies some deviation 

from some clearly defined norm, which 

must be stated in terms of psychological, 
ethical, and legal concepts." Other person- 
ality theorists had recognized the need to 
cast the clinical problem in ethical or m(»:al 
terms, and have found it useful to talk to 
those problems in terms of "sin." (c.f., 
Hobbs, 1965; Murray, 1962; Kelly, 1955). 
Psychologists, with exception of those 
who operate from extreme cognitive or 
behavioral approaches, tend to admit that 
their woik with clients is continuously in 
the realm of values, social conduct, and 
questions of "what should I do." The 
psychologist's wo± with clients is in the 
realm of moral choices and ethical dilemas 
much of the time. As such, the psycholo- 
gist is plunged into the issues of ethics. 
(Buhler, 1962; London, 1964). 

I would argue that adventure leaders are 
philosophically and programatically faced 
with questions very similar to those of the 
clinical psychologist Again, if we adopt 
very technocratic and impersonal ori;...:a- 
tion, with claim that our sole purpose is the 
teaching of adventure and/or recreational 
skills, then we might reduce the need to 
attend to ethical issues. However, if we 
consider our programming as impacting 
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on the psychological, social, and spiritual 
development of the client, then we are 
dealing in the realm of ethics. If we set 
program goals for "enhancing self con- 
cept," "improving social relationships," or 
even "developing problem solving and 
decision making skill," fhen we are work- 
ins in the worid of the client's values and 
ethical standards. In this sense, adventure 
leaders must become ethical theorists. 

This leads adventure leaders to the same 
point that it led psychologbts, a confionta- 
tion with the issue of free will vs. determin- 
ism. Even though, as scientist, a psycholo- 
gist must assume that behavior is orderly, 
lawful, and empirically predictable (deter- 
minism), as a clinical practitioner he deals 
with the client who talks of anxiety, guilt, 
conflict, choice, and social/interpersonal 
responsibility (free will). Just as Stevenson 
found that examination of ethical situ- 
ations made it impossible to exclude sub- 
jective/emotive language from a study of 
ethics, so the psychologist must admit free 
will. Adventure leaders who are concerned 
with tacilitating their clients examination 
of personal choices, personal strengths, 
and interpersonal behaviors, are dealing 
with those clients as having freedom of 
choice. Some adventure programs even 
state as a goal that they seek to enhance the 
client's capability for choice. There is no 
doubt, adventure programmers must 
struggle with this whole issue; and it is 
therefore important that they clarify their 
own personal values. It can even be argued 
that leaders in the field have obligation to 
helpstudents and workers in the field in this 
considerable ethical task. 

Things would have been easier for psy- 
chologists, and would now be easier for 
adventure leaders, if there were easily per- 
ceived and adoptable ethical absolutes. 
This would have set the problem in terms of 



the tradition of naturalistic ethics. How- 
ever, the ir.ipact of WiUiam James and 
John Dewey on psychology in general 
made Aeir pragmatic approach more ac- 
cqHable to those seeking to develop ethi- 
cal standards. Therefore, committees dis- 
cussed ethical situations and field prob- 
lems, and there was search for consensus 
and then approval of evolving code by the 
membership at large. It might be argued 
that attention to the real problems of the 
field begs the question of seeking those 
higher order absolute values, or even that 
such attention tends to undermine the un- 
covering of more permanent principles of 
moral behavior (Blanshard, 1962). There 
have also been arguments ^bout the tenu- 
ous assumption that a group of decent men 
and women can develop a decent code for 
professional conduct, and there are paral- 
lels to the whole judicial systems reliance 
on the "jury of peers." 

In any case, the consensual decision- 
making process, with committees dealing 
with field situations, resulted in d set of 
standards for the profession of psychol- 
ogy. The functional effectiveness of those 
standards has been attributed to the fact 
diat they were derrived from the bottom up 
and not from setting down some abstract 
absolutes for ethical behavior. Havens 
(1987) has outlined the arguments for sig- 
nificant learning from examination of ethi- 
cal dilemmas. Certainly, this procedure 
offers adventure leaders a potential start- 
ing point in their search for standards of 
professionals conduct. 

Psychologists have recognized the prob- 
lems of dealing with such a diversity of 
field practitioners, and with the diversity 
of opinion about what really constitutes an 
ethical problem are not only of diverse 
personality, motivation, value orientation, 
and programming methodology, but rep- 
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resent a diverse number of professional 
groups (psychology, education, therapeu- 
tic recreation, outdoor education, experi - 
ential education, special education, medi- 
cal rehabilitation, youth ministries, correc- 
tional workers, management consultants, 
etc.). There is, at present, no enconq)assing 
organization such as the APA for psy- 
chologists, and this makes the talk of deter- 
mining ethical dlemmas and critical situ- 
ations very difficult I not forsee any 
easy way for attention to critical issues to 
filter upward from the field to the develop- 
ment of an q)propriate professional code of 
conduct It may be that we will have to be 
satisfied with the development of a meth- 
odology for field focus on ethical issues. 

Methodologies for ithicBl lllxpioration 
The task before the professionals of 
adventure programming is twofold. We 
must seek to stimulate individual ethical 
theorizing, and to understand the ethical 
dilemmas and ethicai decisions that face 
the individual practitioners; and we must 
seek to develop an ethic for the profes- 
sional practice of adventure and challenge 
education. 

The first of these challenging tasks can 
be seen as conuibutiiig to three different 
problems: 

(a) It will stimulate the individual 
toward improvement and refinement 
of personal ethical code, and assist that 
individual in dealing with day-to-day 
ethical problems faced on the adven- 
ture trails. 

(b) It will help th2 individual prac- 
titioner to better understand the ques- 
tions and problems of morality and be- 
havior that the participating clients 
struggle with. 

(c) It will contribute to the evolu- 
tional unfolding of system of ethics or 
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"code of conduct" for professionals 
who work with the adventure method- 
ologies. 

The second challenge, that of develop- 
ing a ^ffofessional ethic, can make contri- 
bution to three different problems: 

(a) It will lead to the establishment 
of a professional code of ethics 
against which the individual practitio- 
ner can judge choices and patterns of 
behavicM*. 

(b) It will assistthe professionals of 
adventure programming in their ef- 
forts toward a commcm professional 
identity. In this regard, it should be 
recognized that we can characterize 
the adventure field as a methodology 
available to people of many different 
professions and still seek a multi-dis- 
ciph'nary identity or reference group 
that overviews the field. 

(c) It can provide guidelines for 
stimulation of the individuals practi- 
tioner to get about the task of ethical 
theorizing. 

The above breakdown of the task before 
us shows the interrelatedness of the whole 
problem. Whether we emphasi'^ a start at 
the bottom, with individual ethical theoriz- 
ing, or a start at the bottom, or a start at the 
top, with professional ethical theorizing, 
there is parallel contribution. However we 
start, and whatever our motivation, there 
will be contribution to many dimensions of 
the problem. It may be important, how- 
ever, for eactk of us to recognize our basic 
motivations 

There are many ways to start Obvi- 
ously, one could approach the problem via 
traditional intellectual study, taking 
courses and reading textbooks on ethics. 
There are even some "guidebooks" for 
self development that will stimulate think- 
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ing about proper human behavior and 
achievement of higher quality lifestate. 
(e.g., Keyes, 1972; Fowler, Keen, and 
Benryman, 1978; Houston, 1982). One 
could pursue the problem by seeking out 
workshops, seminars, and ongoing group 
involvements that are offered as "personal 
growth" experiences. One could take some 
time now and again for a special solo jour- 
ney to the wilderness beyond, for it does 
indeed stimulate ourjoumey to the wilder- 
ness within. We might also give attention 
to personal joumaling. 

In an earlier p^r Smith (1984) argued 
for increasing both our theorical efforts and 
our empirical research. It would be valu- 
able to include researching of our values, 
attitudes, and ethical dilemas in our efforts 
to clarify the practice of challenge pro- 
gramming. MarkHavens (1986) has made 
an excellent step in that direction. There 
are also historic attitude scales such as the 
Allport-Vemon-Lindzey Study of Values 
(1951), and all of the literature clustered as 
"value carification" (e.g., Raths, Harmin, 
and Simon, 1966; Simon and Howe, 1972; 
Hawley and Hawley, 1975), which would 
seem to warrant our attention. 

The balance of this paper will present a 
very skeletal overview to a system of small 
group discussion and problem solving 
which 1 think has gieat potential for our 
study of ethical issues. I shall consider this 
as the Critical Incident Methodology 
(CIM). 

CIM would involve the following se- 
quence: 

(1) Development of an informa- 
tional survey form which would pro- 
vide field practitioners with opportu- 
nity to give overview to the goals and 
practices of their programming, and to 
identify some of their persona! issues 
with regard to ethics in their practice. 




The survey form would also request 
field practitioners to outline scjie ac- 
tual crisis situations and the ethical 
problems involved 

(2) From this survey, a set of actual 
field probieins involving real ethical 
dilemas would be developed, proba- 
bly the task of a summari7.ing commit- 
tee, 

(3) Presentation of this set of "criti- 
cal incidents" and the parallel ethical 
problems in workshop format to ad- 
venture professionals. The task 
would be for small group discussion 
of problem, alternatives, potenual 
outcomes, and choices. 

(4) The problem solving groups 
would also be pr vided with a sum- 
marization wcxksheet, again devel- 
oped by some summarizing commit- 
tee. The woritsheet would attempt to 
bring some sort of summarization to 
the ex: hange of ideas, and would for- 
mat data for ^ross group comparison. 

(5) Reworking of the initial set of 
critical incident field problems, with 
possible addition of some of the alter- 
natives and impressions from the 
many small group discussions. This 
would lead to the development of a 
format for usage in subsequent work- 
shops. 

(6) At some point, leadeiS in the 
profession of adventure programming 
would attempt mmarization or the 
results of the field discussions, in ef- 
fort to develop an initial overview to 
conduct standards. 

This procedure is quite similar to that 
employed by psychologists in the develop- 
ment of their ethical standards. It should 
be noted that adventure programmers do 
not have the umbrella organization of the 



psychologists, and this makes the task very 
difficult. Who will initiate the CM proc- 
ess? Where will the summarization occur? 

The CIM sequence should be recognized 
as a dynamic, ever changing process and 
compilation of data. There is no acceptable 
set of values behind the system, as it is self- 
developing. Ttie open-endedness of the 
method should be maintained, as there is 
emphasis on stimulation of ethical dis- 
course through the process itself. Were a 
final product ch" code of conduct to become 
fixed, then usage of the CIM would be- 
come that of simply determining whether a 
choice fits the code or does not; the small 
groups would become as juries, judging the 
righmess and wrongness of action against 
that absolute standard. No doubt, as the 
process unfolis, individuals will be con- 
fronted by plenty of "that's right" and 
"that's wrcMig" from peers, and even from 
self-evaluations. It is in^wrtai t to remem- 
ber that both the problems and even the 
more consensually agreed upon standards 
should be considered as Dewey's "for our 
time.' 

Perhaps a higher ordei, more absolute 
standard for practice will evolve in time. 
Whether via Mowe's intuitive, self-evi- 
dent awareness, or from some consensual 
acceptance of a value such as Blanshard's 
"self-realization," there may come some 
ethical orientation for all time. However, 
for the present, the openness and flexibility 
of the system is important. 

There have been some more structured 
attempts to stimulate and develop the ethi- 
cal standards of others, typically involving 
the passing of a particular moral posture 
down from the top rather than developing 
standards up form the field. 

John Mann ( 197'?) has summarized three 
examples: 

The first involved starting with the ideals 
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and standards of America's founding fa- 
thers, and encouraging students to apply 
same to their lies. (Trevitt, 1964). Hie 
second was a im>ject in value education 
through San Franciso's YMCA, which did 
involve small group methodology, but 
with the expected Christian orientation. 
(Sorenson and Dimock, 1955). Finally, 
Mann summarizes the Character Research 
Rfojeci, which also started with goal of 
dissemination of basic Christian values. 
(Ligon» 1956) It should be noted that most 
religij'JS groups, and many national serv- 
ice organizations (Scouts, 4-H Qubs, etc.) 
have programs for incucating certain val- 
ues into their memberships. There may be 
tiiose who advocate that tiiere is a defmi- 
tive value orientation and ethical conduct 
standard for adventure programming, but 
that tiie diversity of programming and of 
professional workers piecludes tiiat We 
must begin widi assessment of die practi- 
cal problems faced by practicing profes- 
sionals, and develop our ethics from there. 

Earlier in this p^r it was suggested tiiat 
the ^ask of etiiical exploration for our- 
selves and our profession will not be easy. 
For those involved witii the day-to-day 
problems of clients, the never ending ques- 
tions of budget, and tiie logistics of the next 
adventure program, exploration of etiiical 
issues taay seem to be of low priority. 
However, the challenge is for all to give a 
few moments of contemplation to Socrates 
notion til at "tiie unexamined life is not 
worth living," and to the issue before us as 
was stated earlier in this paper, "tiie unex- 
amined practice is not worth practicing." 
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Experiential Challenge Program 
Development In The Mental Health 
Setting 

Christopher C. Roland 
Thomas Keene 
Michael Dubois 
Joseph Lentini 

This paper offers a specifi program development model based on a one year's effort 
at Nashua Brookside Hospital in Nashua, New Hampshire. The model presented 
synthesizes aU three approaches described above. The authas explain not only the 
program development process but some related issues and controversies that can effect 
any challenge program in the mental health setting. 

KEYWORKDS: Mental health, adventure challenge, professional development model 



A major movement today is the develop- 
ment and inqjlementation of "adventure" 
and "challenge" programs in mental health 
settings. Program titles descriptions 
vary from agency to agency and i»*c f^ram 
to program, creating a somewhat confus- 
ing lexicon. Terms include Therapeutic 
Adventure Program (TAP) (Kidder, 
1987), Adventure Therapy (Stitch & Sen- 
ior, 1984), Challenge Therapy (Casde & 
Jiastman, 1985), Camping " erapy 
r<"ollingwood, i972; Polez & Rubitz, 
1977), Wilderness Therapy (Kimball, 
1983, Ber .,tein, 1972), Outdoor Therapy 
(Smith, 19&0; Smith, 1982), Experiential 



Therapy (Stitch, 1983) and Experiential 
Challenge Program (ECP) (Roland, Sum- 
mers, Friedman, Barton & McCarthy, 
1987). Challenge/adventure programs 
have been developed in a wide-range of 
mental healtii settings, including commu- 
nity mental health agencies, special 
schools and private psychiatric hospitals. 
Witiiin tiiese settings, there appear to be 
three approaches to program development: 
(1) creating programs on-site, where 
agency personnel are trained to lead the 
different program activities (Roland, et al., 
1987, Witman, 1987), (2) offering pro- 
grams off-site, led by agency personnel 
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(Ferguson, 1983; Hauser, 1987) and (3) 
offering programs off-site, led by outdoor 
challenge consultants/specialists (Chase, 
1981; DeSantis, 1988; Kimball, 1983; 
Stitch & Senior, 1984). 

With such a range of program titles, 
there is a corresponding range of program 
development processes. Differences in- 
clude whether activities are sequenced - 
and if so, whatset;uences are used. Other's 
include activity length, activity sites, staff 
training programs, indooc vs. outdoor ac- 
tivities and use of dd)rienng and process- 
ing teclmiques. 

Nashua Brookside Hospital 

Nashua Brookside Hospital (NBH) is a 
private, free standing community oriented 
hospital owned and operated by Psychiat- 
ric Institutes of America. The hospital 
offers comprehensive care and profes- 
sional treatment to individuals and fami- 
lies throughout New England. Currently 
both adolescents and adults are served on 
an in-patient basis. Out-patient services 
are offered on a limited basis and plan to be 
extended in the near future. 

In the fall of 198(), the Director of the 
Activity Ther^y Department began to 
research the options for the development 
of a challenge program. Although the 
director had participated in numerous 



challenge education workshops and semi- 
nars, she was uncertain of the specifics of 
creating a challenge program in the clinical 
setting in a semi-urban environment (mini- 
mal land with no trees). Consequently she 
and her staff researched > via Uie local and 
national therapeutic recreation network, 
realistic and affordable program develop- 
ment options. 

Staff members agreed that the Brookside 
pro: am, initially referred to as "Adven- 
ture Ther^y", would include the follow- 
ing components* 
1. A sequential model, as outlined by 
Roland, et al., (1987), would be fol- 
lowed- This model is shown in Figure 

1. Activities are divided info five pro- 
gressive levels: (a) Goal-setting (e.g.. 
Contract Writing), (b) Awareness 
(e.g.. Stretching Exercises), (c) Trust 
(e.g.. Blind Trust Walk), (d) Group 
Problem Solving (e.g., the 12' wall), 
and (d) Individual Problem Solving 
(e.g., low challenge course events). 

2. Staff would be trained on-site as 
well as at recognized regional training 
programs. 

3. The program would be interdisci- 
plinary: activity ther^ists, psycholo- 
gists, occupational therapists, and 
m^tal health workers would all have 

opportunity to be trained as pro- 
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Figure 1 
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gram leaders. 

4. An advisory board would be cre- 
ated to help with ix"ogram develop- 
ment, inq)Iementation and evaluation. 
Beard members would represent 
other psychiatric hospitals, independ- 
ent consulting firms and local col- 
leges and universities. 

5. A low challenge course utilizing 
free-standing platforms and tele- 
phone poles would be constructed on 
the hospital grounds. 

Program Development Process 

Once the hospital's administration gave 
full approval for the proposed program, 
confusion oecame apparent regarding ter- 
minology. "Adventure Therapy", "Thera- 
peutic Adventure", and "Experiential 
Ther^y" were some "^f the terms that were 
used simultaneously throughout the hospi- 
tal. One of the first program development 
steps was to agree on one term that most 
succinctly described the program. Since 
the pro^^am was being based on the model 
in Figure 1, it made serise to use the same 
term, "Experiential Challenge Program" 
or "EQ^*. The new prograni was initially 
introduced via an in-house newsletter. The 
Brookside Report, sent to every depart- 
ment in the hospital. One purpose of the 
newsletter was to educate staff members, 
for example, that the ECP would be an 
actual part of patients' overall therapeutic 
programs, and not simply a series of diver- 
sionary activities. 

Administrative Challenges 

When NBH decided to integrate chal- 
lenge programming, the administiation 
needed to carefully research and then 
monitor the services. In much the same 
way sequencing was emphasized in the 
process of Experiential Challenge, it was 
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emphasized in the evolution of the ECP at 
Nashua Brookside Hospital. 

When NBH initially explored the pros- 
pect of a challenge program in a p ivate 
psychiatric/chemical dependency hospital, 
two questions required answers; (a) What 
le<^al liability issues needed to be ad- 
d .sed? and (b) What type of "chaMenge" 
programming was the most appropriate for 
the population served by the hospital? 

By working in conjunction with the 
hospital's parent organization and the 
company's insurance representative, the 
necessary documents related to confidenti- 
alivy and liability were developed. The 
following is a partial list of these materials: 

1. Program description (for patients 
and parents) 

2. Release for Participation (for pa- 
tients and parents) 

3. Consent to be VMeotaped While 
Participating in the ECP 

4. Consent to Participate in Research 

There was considerable discussion as to 
the direction of the challenge program. 
The Hospital Administrator and Medical 
Director had had experience with this type 
of programming and their concern was that 
the evolution of the NBH program be con- 
servative. Therefore, the decision was 
made to develop and implement low level 
challenge activities, including a low out- 
door challenge cou^ e and inhouse u^am 
building equipment. 

The discussion regarding the direction 
and rate of implementation became cruciaJ 
to the survival of the concept within a 
mutidisciplinary program. The treatment 
goals of the patients combined with the 
need to maj.iniize available resources be- 
came the determining factors in deciding 
upon the direction of the program. Staffing 
for the ECP would be interdisciplinary; 
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thus, the program became a part of the 
treatment in those participating Clinical 
Programs. The Director of Activity Tlier- 
apy became the responsible person for 
administering the ECP services. Qinical 
issues were channeled to the Program Di- 
rector for each of the Clinical Programs 
which is consistent with the Matrix model 
of management adopted by the hospital. 
By integrating staff msmbers from other 
disciplines, the therapeutic value of the 
service was maximized. Clinicians who 
work with the patients daily were trauied to 
be leaders and co-leaders in EC? groups. 
This was esp. "ially effective in develop- 
ing a therapeutic continuum in which the 
goals and objectives of a patient's treat- 
ment as well as patient and miliu issues 
being addressed in treatment are brought 
into and taken away from ECP groups. 

As the fcCP sequencing evolved, a set of 
Policies and Procedures was established 
for consistency in service delivery and as 
part of the program monitoring system. 
Included were patient criteria, goals and 
objectives of the program, safety proce- 
dures, referral procedures, instructions for 
the use of challenge equipment, and docu- 
mentation standards. 

Staff Training. 

Once the Policies and Procedures were 
devdoped, the need for staff training was 
addressed Initially, three Activity Ther- 
apy stiff members participated in a three 
day training program offered by an estab- 
lished chaUenge education training firm. 
The three staff members had not been 
exposed to challenge programming prior 
to the training and returned with mixed 
reactions. Their comments ranged from 
being a great personal growth experience 
to concern about being abl'* to apply the 
experience in a therapeutic group in an 
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inpatient setting. The one common com- 
ment was that the experience v/as ex- 
tremely powerful yet had an equally dan- 
gerous potential. 

The critical element was a staff trained in 
the theory a*id {wactice of the ECP com- 
bined with advanced clinical skills espe- 
cially in the area of group therapy. Two 
categories of qualified staff were estab- 
lished. The first was a leader who was 
required lo have completed an intensive 
residential training program in leading the 
ECP. The co-leaders were hospital staff 
membei*s who wei^ interested in assisting 
with the ECP. They were required to attend 
a one day training program in the theory 
and ^plication of the ECP at Nashua 
Bruokside Hospital. The co-leaders could 
not run ECP groups without a qualified 
leade Both leaders 'jid co-leaders also 
received further on-site supervision and 
training from an outride consultant peri- 
odically throughout the year. 

An Activity Process Model 

After the first six months of program- 
ming, NBH staff members felt the need to 
expand upon the original ECP model. 
They felt this model helped set the stage for 
initial p:ogram development by categoriz- 
ing the numerous challenge activities, 
especially regarding the order of difficulty. 
However, facilitators realized that every 
challenge activity in fact had components 
of all five levels. For example, a trust circle 
required individual and group initiative 
(e.g., use of spotters), and individual intia- 
tive (e.g., rhe "faller"'). Thus an "Activity 
Process Model" was developed as shewn 
in Figure 2. 

In addition, facilitators began to use the 
ECP as a diagnostic/prescriptive tool for 
utilization in treatment Facilitators first 
identified issues that were the result of a 
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group's participation in previous low level 
challenge activities. Facilitators then pre- 
scribed a sequence of activities that pro- 
moted the awareness and discussion of 
these issues. For example, one common 
treatment issue was a group's inability to 
function as a unit. This was rapidly seen in 
initial awareness activities: patients rarely 
helped one another and often refused to 
cooperate. Thus, a series of activities that 
focused on trust, cooperation and group 
initiative were chosen and implemented 
This process was critical in order to make 
the ECP a therapeutic experience. 

Debriefing becomes the outer ring of 
the Activity Process Model. Debriefing is 
a form of group processing where the treat- 



ment focus of the ECP is formulated. 
Faciliiators are expected to interpet and 
^ply the performance of the group to the 
overall treatment program. Observations, 
interpretations and interventions need to be 
precise and reflect tiie goals of tiie HOP as 
well as each patient's program. Facilitators 
often guided groups by tiie use of metaphor 
(Bacon, 1985)- in other words, on how 
patients* behaviors demonstrated/re- 
flected the treatment issues being ad- 
dressed. Additionally, a cognitive hierar- 
chy in formulating probing questions 
(Quinsland & Van Ginkel, 1984) was often 
followed. This is where tiie clinical skills 
of tiie facilitators were put to tiie test 
Patients were quite manipulative in tiiese 
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instances by denying or avoiding issues 
relating to themselves. The more facilita- 
tors knew about their patients and their 
treatment program, the better equipped 
they were to recognize when this manipu- 
lation was occuring and how to make the 
appropriate interventions. 

High Challenge Activities 

Throughout the program development 
stages, staff members continued to discuss 
whe-hei a hi>,h ropes course and/or a high 
vertical climbing wall should also be con- 
structed on hospital grounds. Some activ- 
ity therapists had significant experience 
with these types of high challenge pursuits. 
They felt that these components would 
enhance the overall program, especially 
with the development of self-esteem of 
pati3nts. Yet the hospital administration 
was concerned with the expense of n ateri- 
als, staff training, and whether the patients 
would indeed gain from the experiences. 
Since many hospitals may encounter this 
same issue in the program development 
process, a closer look is in order. 

The perceived need fcH* high adventure 
activities has been well documented. The 
vast majority of adventure and challenge 
programs include some type of high ad- 
venture activity whether it be rockclim- 
bing, white water canoeing, kayaking and 
rafting, rappelling or "high ropes cours- 
ing". The need for individual risk-taking is 
often the major goal for such programs. In 
addition, the need for "risk-exercise**, 
especially for adolescents is often cited. 
Rosenthal (1980) noted. 

Risk Exercise (RE) on a weii-calcu- 
lated basis invigorates one physically 
and mentally and produces a state of 
well-being ai i elation, often times 
bordering on euphoria. All this adds 
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up to a sense of joy and happiness, a 
renewing of one's courage and vigor, 
a peace of mind (p. 37) 

Program descriptions of organizations 
that offer high adventure experiences often 
portray numerous benefits to paiticipating 
uidividuals. One of the 'iDove recognized 
organizations. Outward Bound, Inc. gave 
the following xripticm in one particulai' 
brochure: 

...Outward Bc und is a unique educa- 
tional experience which leads to anew 
understanding of yourself, and the fact 
that most of your limits are self-im- 
posed. Through Outward Bound, 
people give themselves a chance to 
step out of their old routines and ordi- 
nary surrounding!, - if only for a week 
or two or three; and some amazing 
things happen. Fearful people find 
inner strengths. Loners discover the 
joy of working with others. People 
'A'ho've always said, "I can't, " find out 
to say, "I can!" Outward Bound yields 
joy after hardship, builds confidence 
through experience, brings high ad- 
venture from hard work, provides 
challenging opportunities for you to 
fi id out who you really are... .(p. 1) 

Conversely, there is increasing agree- 
ment in the field that outdoor practitioners 
are often faced with difficult decisions 
which may have undesirable outcomes 
(Havens, 1987; Havens & Fain, 1986). 
Ewert (1987) explained that some outdoor 
pursuits in a given situaticm at a particular 
time may affect a partic pant's self - con- 
cept in a negative way. As an example he 
noted, "Little is known as to what happens 
to an individual if he /she fails to complete 
a course component such as rockclimbing" 
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(p. 21). 

Literature cites the need for proper pro- 
gram sequencing (Havens, 1985; Roland 
& Havens, 1983; Smith, 1985). Programs 
being operated today include the "immer- 
sion" experience where a participant finds 
him/herself on a mountain peak, rapelling 
platform or zip>vire in the early stages of 
the program. For many individuals, this 
approach is valid - they can, and some- 
times do, learn a great deal about them- 
selves and others. But for other individu- 
als, this immersion apix'oach can be detri- 
mental. The Roland Repwt (1985) gave 
the following case study of a high school 
student participating in an adventure pro- 
gram as part of a physical education pro- 
gram: 

a sophamore class was in- 
structed to solve a problem: to safely 
negotiate, as a team, an underground 
drainage pipe-about three feet in di- 
ameter. The group needed to crawl 
approxi.. utely 30 yards from one end 
of tie pipe to the other - all in total 
ditfoiess. 

l^e group began without any 
itt 'iculty ...Halfway through the ex- 
perience one girl became very emo- 
tional. She began screaming and was 
apparently out of control. She also 
began to hit her head on the concrete 
pipe. After much chaos... the group 
made it to the other end. 

The next day the teacher talked with 
the girl. He discovered that when she 
was four or five years old, her uncle, as 
a joke, locked her in a suitcase for a 
few seconds. She said it was terrify- 
ing experience but had fM^otten 
about it - that is, until that pipe. (p. 5) 
Thus, depending upon a participant's 
background, including skill level, emo- 



tional stability, etc., there is always the 
possibility that one may perceive a "low" 
challenge activity (as seen by an instructor) 
as a very "high" challenge activity. Leroy 
(1983) noted, 

[A Challenge Education student] 
begat my interest in the mature of ad- 
venture by teaching me a valuable 
lesson. Back on the gla,:ier, what I 
perceived as a simple stroll, Priscilla 
perceived as a high adventure, full of 
danger, difficulty and the unknown. 
Priscilla taught me that when we try to 
understand "adventure", the physical 
magnitude of the peak, pole, lake, or 
trial is no mcx'e important than the 
emotional response the task elicits, (p. 
18) 

After much analysis by reviewing the 
above advantages and disadvantages of 
high adventure programming, and after 
lengthy discussion with the advisory 
board, the Brookside staff decided to take a 
careful, middle-ground approach. Instead 
of constructing a high challenge course or 
verticle indoor climbing wall, an "Adven- 
Uire Experience" would be offered. This 
experience would be held off-site and in- 
clude low level rockclimbing and r^pe- 
ling. The Adventure Experience was de- 
veloped and led by a consultant who has an 
extensive background with the practice 
and teaching of rockclimbing. 

The :..troductory rockclimbing program 
included and integrated all of the elements 
found in the EC? model. These included 
such elements as individual and group 
goal-setting (e.g., some patients may plan 
to only touch the rock), awareness (e.g., 
becc.Tiing comfortable with a different 
outdoor environment), trust (e.g., of leader, 
peers, equipment), group problem-solving 
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(e.g., deciding which route to select), and 
individual problem-solving (e.g., the ac- 
tual individual climb). 

The teaching of basic rockcllmbing 
began indoors at the hospital. First, the use 
of technical equipment (e.g., ropes, carab- 
iners, choclcstones, seat harnesses) was 
reviewed. For exan^le, patients learned 
the technical strengths of each piece of 
equipment as well as how to fit a harness. 
Next, usually on the day of the actual expe- 
rience, patients organized the technical 
gear, extra clothing, and food. This in- 
volves all the members of the group having 
to wo± together, dividing the community 
equipment and sharing the effort Back- 
packs were filled and traded within the 
group. Once the group was transported to 
the clmibing site, the instructor then con- 
stantly demonstrated the correct use and 
holding abilities of the equipment. 
Whereas the exact strengths were not 
generally retained, the overall effect was to 
increase trust in the equipment. 

To expand on the gear, the correct and 
accepted methods of belaying were taught, 
demonstrated, and reinforced. This adds 
tlie person as an active part of the safety 
system. Only mechanical methods of be- 
laying, e.g., sticht plates, Munter hitches, 
were utilized in order to allow any member 
of the group (under the instructor's super- 
vision) to belay cme another. The actual 
knots to attach the rope to the climber were 
taught, practiced, and finally inspected 
each time by the instructor. 

The program moves to the teaching of 
the actual techniques of movement on the 
rock. Qimbing, properly executed, does 
not use just physical force to ascend, but 
more impc^tantly, cognitive thought, body 
movement, and balance. A selection of 
appropriate climbs were necessary - 
climbs that were challengin;;, yet within the 



climber's ability. A selection of easy to 
moderate climbs no more tlian seventy- 
five feet in height was chosen for each 
experience. With group support, place- 
ment of the appropriate safety systems and 
the necessary technical training, the patient 
then ascended. The instructor 4.ade sure 
that each patient understood that the only 
expectation was to try. Once again, not ev- 
eryone in the group climbed. Climbing 
brings out very real fears that must be 
addressed. Many sessions may be needed 
before one is comfortable enough to even 
try. Just tying into the :eat harness, attach- 
ing the rope and then touching the rock was 
a real gratifying success for some patients. 

Group support was vital to a successful 
experience. Being quiet and respectful 
enabled the instructor to give feedback, 
directions, and support while the patient 
was on the rock. Group understanding of a 
good effort by a fellow patient that does not 
climb or reach the top wa<; also essential. 
Prior to the return trip to the hospital, a 
thorough group debriefing was held. The 
major focus was how the rockclimbing 
experience can be associated with patients* 
therapeutic goals and objectives. Meta- 
phors were constantly used in helping the 
patient, for example, make the link be- 
tween taking the risk to climb the rock and 
taking the risk to stay drug-free once back 
in the community. 

With the addition of this program, an 
expanded version of the Activity Process 
Model evolved, as shown in Figure 3. 

It was apparent that the Adventure Expe- 
rience did not constitute a new segment, 
but an actual perimeter; its activities were 
"all-level incusive", i.e., every activity 
had elements of goal-setting, awareness, 
trust, group problem solving and individ- 
ual problem solving. The key concept was 
that the "inner core" had been initially 
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ucveloped (appropriate for both adoles- 
cents and adults) while the "outer core" - 
the adventure experience - was developed 
secondly. This perimeter was thus de- 
pendent on the core but the core was not de- 
pendent on the perimeter. 

Implications for Practitioners 

Developing and inr^>lementing a 
challenge program in the hospital setting is 
obviously a con^lex task, requiring the 
cooperation of numerous professionals. 
The following are additional guidelines 
and suggestions to help wiih the develop- 
ment of future programs or the enhance- 
ment of existing piDgrams: 



Staff Training 

1. Key staff members need to attend 
a three to four day residential training 
program. This programneeds to focus 
on professional growth rather than 
interpersonal growth and be directly 
applicable to the patient populations 
being served. 

2. All staff members who may be in- 
volved with the ECP need periodic 
(e.g., Once per month) traming with 
one-on-one feedback sessions (1-3 
hours); and 

3. Proficiency standards need to be 
established and staff periodically 
evaluated based up n these standards. 
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Program Development 

1. An in-house marketing strategy 
shouldbedeveloped. Included should 
be a "sales packet" containing pro- 
gram philoso|Ay, the selected pro- 
gram model, published articles about 
similar programs, a "quote sheet" - 
quotes from patients of other jwo- 
grams relating their experiences in the 
ECP. 

2. Low level activities should be 
en^hasized with specific examples of 
indoor activities. For those staff 
members who are not outdow-ori- 
ented, they may become more quickly 
involved (or at least interested) by 
first observing/leading indoor activi- 
ties. 

3. Although we recommend only 
constructing a low challeng>^ course 
until the program is solid and can 
develop a true need for a high course, 
some hospitals nevertheless hj?ve botl: 
low and high courses constructed. If 
this is the case, and a "tour" of the 
program's equipment is given to in- 
terested staff members, focus their 
attention on the low course. Team- 
work, individual initiative, group ini- 
tiative, problem solving are often 
more apparent on the low than the 
high. Also, the low course seems 
"safer** to the causal observer and 
observents may be more open to be- 
coming involved with the program 
(even tb ^«igh statistically nwre acci- 
dents actually occur on low courses). 

4. An effective maiketing tech- 
nique, especially aimed at tJie mana- 
gerial level, is to offer an experiential 
management training program. 1 ince 
similar activities and ^^briefing tech- 
niques are used, management person- 
nel may glean a better understanding 



of the experiential process. Evalu- 
ation data of this type of managerial 
program have indicated specific in- 
stances of transfer to the workplace 
(King & Harmon, 1981; Roland, 
1982). 

Conclusion 

Through the combined efforts of Nashua 
Brookside Hospital staff members and 
outside resources, two models in challenge 
programming have evolved. Though 
numerous mental health programs in the 
United States and Canada utilize some or 
all of the components in these models, the 
entire process has not been heretofore con- 
ceptualized The what's, why's and how's 
of a specific program development process 
are now better defmed. Since many profes- 
sionals are undoubtedly struggling with 
some of those issues that were faced at 
NBH, perhaps this program development 
synopsis will help. Program title, activity 
sequence, low and high challenge courses, 
on-oite/off-site activities, etc. are all sub- 
ject that need to addressed befoic any chal- 
lenge program can materialize. 

The goal of any Experiential Challenge 
Program should not be to change an exist- 
ing treatment program on a particular hos- 
pital unit, but to offer the treatment pro- 
gram a specific tool to compliment what 
already exists. This is a critical and most 
delicate key to the potential success of the 
ECP. Though one needs to exhibit high 
levels of enthusiasm towards the ECP, 
there is also the need to be careful not to 
suggest that this particular- treatment mo- 
dality is of greater value than other, per- 
haps more traditional, modalities. Facilita- 
tors need to carefully plan the activity 
sequence- not only for patients butfor other 
staff members. Initially engaging patients 
indoors with basic problem solving activi- 



ties tend to be more effective in selling the 
program than higher level, outdoor chal- 
lenges. Once the pn)gram becomes an 
accepted treatment modality, having accu- 
mulated an impeccable safety record, then 
numerous on-site and off-site adventure 
experiences can be offered. If the initial 
program development phases are not taken 
6lowly and are high adventure oriented, 
there is a good chance that the entire pro- 
gram wi!^ be viewed as diversionary and 
not therapeutic. 
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